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OF ANNIVERSARY SIGNIFICANCE 


India Mission Council's Twenty-fifth Session Reported by 
Missionary PAUL H. GLEICHMAN 


Tue twenty-fifth annual session of the Council of the India Mission of 
the United Lutheran Church in America was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Rajahmundry, from the eleventh to the twenty-second of October. L. A. 
Gotwald, D.D., president, presided. 

The Council was well attended and only a few members were absent, 
due to sickness or other unavoidable causes. Some of the members experi- 
enced inconvenience and delay in coming to the committees which preceded 
the actual Council meetings because of disrupted train schedules. The heavy 
rains of the northeast monsoon and the consequent heavy floods in Madras 
and the Madras area caused serious breaks in the railways, causing trains 
to run hours behind their usual timings. Several of the missionaries en 
route to Council from hill stations passed through Madras within a few days 
of the bombing of that city by the Japanese. 


The Joint Appraisal Committee under the chairmanship of M. L. Dol- 
beer, D.D., continued the presentation of the scheme of reorganization of 
the Church and Mission, and a new constitution was adopted pending the 
approval of the Church and Mission Boards in America. A new constitution 
was also formally adopted for the Andhra Christian College in Guntur, of 
which the Rev. H. H. Sipes, Ph.D., is principal. 

In continuation of the Mission’s Centennial Celebrations of last year 
which began in Guntur, plans were made for a special centennial tour in 
the East and West Godavari Synods, and a special program in Rajahmundry, 
the latter to take place in January 1944. Arrangements for these are under 
the direction of the Rev. A. F. Schmitthenner, newly elected vice-president 
of the Mission, and the Rev. Dr. Gotwald. 


The Mission Council extended a welcome to three missionaries recently 
returned from America, the Misses Metta Blair and Theodora Neudoerffer 
and J. C. Finefrock, D.D. Their return is of special significance at this time 
when the Mission is forced to carry on with a greatly reduced staff because 
of conditions imposed by the war. Much time and thought of the Council 
were devoted to the problems of assignments and furloughs, some of the 
latter being long overdue. A cable was prepared for the Home Board, 
urgently requesting the return of additional missionaries to fill vacancies 
and to provide for the furlough of those who hope to journey to America. 

In connection with the plan for the further development of Luthergiri 
Seminary and Bible Training Schoo}, ‘a sketch of the proposed chapel was 
submitted by Dr. Gotwald. His drawing is of unique interest, inasmuch as 
it represents a new departure from the usual type of church edifice con- 
structed by the Mission. The Gothic structure so familiar in the West and 
the plain Prayer House so common in India have been rejected in favor of 
a chapel which utilizes the best of South Indian architecture and at the 
same time remains thoroughly Christian in design and symbolism. Further 
consideration of this plan will be given in subsequent meetings of the 
Luthergiri Development Committee. 
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Soldiers’ Welfare occupied an important place in the proceedings of 
Council, as thousands of our Indian Christians are engaged in the numerous 
activities of the various theaters of war. Discussion was appropriately intro- 
duced by a letter from an Indian Christian prisoner of war written some 
six months ago from Italy and received by Dr. Gotwald. In his letter he 
recounted how he had lost all his personal belongings, including his Telugu 


Bible, in the African campaign, and how he had received at the hands of a . 


German officer a copy of the New Testament in English! 

Council took action proposing a committee, representative of Church 
and Mission, to keep in touch with our Indian men in the armed forces in 
India and abroad; to provide them with books and Bibles in Telugu; and to 
arrange for the Church to render every possible service to her men for the 
duration and upon their return. (Continued on page 25) 
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U.L.C.A. Sec'y W. H. Greever 


Who at the Request of "The Lutheran” 
Has Written Concerning the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Year of the 

U.L. C. A., 1918-1943 


Tue year 1943 will be regarded in 
the future as a year of eventful de- 
velopments in the history of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. If for no other reason it will be 
so regarded because of the unique 
observance of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the 
United Lutheran Church. The 
unique feature of that observance 
was that it was made church-wide by 
emphasis upon congregational ob- 
servance, through which the life of 
the church was enriched at the 
source. However, that observance 
was marked by specific events: the 
offering for the cause of pensions and 
for payment in full of the deficit in- 
debtedness of the Board; the estab- 
lishment of the Knubel-Miller Foun- 
dation for “a better church through 
a better ministry”; the public service 
in Washington in which the general 
officers of the church participated; 
the nation-wide broadcast on the 
morning of the anniversary date, 
with address by President Knubel; 
the publication of the 1944 Year’ 
Book as an anniversary volume; the 
preparation of the Documentary 
Desk Book, as a compend; and many 
articles and sermons on the unity 
and continuity of the Church. 

In addition to the observance of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
United Lutheran Church made his- 
tory in 1943. Perhaps chief among 
progressive achievements was the 
Deputation and Fellowship School 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Audits and Budgets 


ONE agrees that the change of dating that occurs when December 31 
yields to January 1 is artificial. Neither sun nor stars are involved. The 
processes of nature continue in control, and the major habits of man 
maintain their grasp upon us. The division of time into years takes final 
form chiefly in records, accomplishments, and plans for future realization. 

1943’s audit indicates a period of unparalleled achievements. One 
might find reasons to conclude that every department of human endeavor 
has become the scene of a bitter contest to surpass in quantity and in 
methods the productions of all previous years. More men and women 
have toiled more hours of more days and drawn upon their resources of 
energy and ingenuity more extensively than can be computed for any 
previous equal period of time. The totals when compiled and recited 
sound more like dreams than real results. 

But in retrospect 1943 appears as the climax of the willingness of 
human beings to pursue objectives by forms of destruction. The year’s 
records will show the division of the whole world into two parties, and 
their engagement in a combat whose ferocity, brutality, and exhaustion 
are in the ratio of the number of persons and the amount of material em- 
ployed. The only imaginable parallel to this involvement is the extent of 
the desire of the people for peace. We long for, and we pray for, the con- 
clusion which God wills as the record for 1944. And we are in the mood 
to make promises. 

Repeated promises following former wars have made many people 
pessimistic concerning the coming of a better social order and a per- 
manent peace. Three factors favor optimism: the superior strength of 
the allied nations, advanced plans for peace, and allied numerical strength. 
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IN- THE NEWS 


Take ten dollars for me 

A younc man who goes to the Fiji 
Islands with Uncle-Sam’s Army is 
likely to discover the meaning of 
foreign missions. That’s what hap- 
pened) to Corporal Clayton Funk, 

, member of St. 
John’s Lutheran 
Church, Bath, Pa. 

“Dear Mom and 
Pop. ... One night 
six of us stayed in 
a chief’s hut, or 
. bure, as they call 

Bit: ===* them,” Corporal 
Funk wrote Aue ‘We all sat on the 
grass mats on the floor.” 

The Fijians had a church hymnal, 
with Fijian words on one half the 
page, English on the other. They 
wanted the soldiers to sing with 
them. “I thought the songs. would be 
strange to me, but it was just like 
singing out of our church hymnal at 
home. . . . Some of the tunes they 
knew better than I did. ... 

“What I’m getting at is this: The 
missionaries have proven their worth 
many, many times since we came 
overseas. I want you to take ten dol- 
lars from my account and hand it in 
for foreign missions.” 

The friendly and helpful natives 
in the South Pacific have revealed to 
American soldiers the amazing ref 
sults of years of foreign mission ef- 
fort. “It is all due to the mission- 
aries that our churches have had on 
these islands for years,” declares 
Corporal Funk. 


Foreign Missions Conference to convene 


On Monday the fiftieth convention 
of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America is scheduled to 
open in Chicago. More than a hun- 
dred Protestant foreign mission 
boards and societies with head- 
quarters in the United States and 
Canada are allied in this organiza- 
tion. 

The future of missions in the 
Orient, Africa, and South America 
will receive full consideration at this 
convention. Dr. A. L. Warnshuis will 
be chairman. 
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css by G Elion Raff 


“Men and women from Canada, 
the United States, Latin America, 
Great Britain, India, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, Africa, Mos- 
lem countries, and other lands will 
gather to consider how the North 
American church can best link its 
strength with the total Church to 
bring men to Christ and nations to 
an understanding and oneness that 
will permit life and freedom and 
justice upon the earth,” states Dr. 
Emory Ross, general secretary of the 
conference. 


Methodists try to collect 


Tue Board of Missions of the for- 
mer Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South) has filed suit in federal 
court to recover more than $500,000 
from an investment firm which the 
church alleges. wrongly withdrew 
sums from its $1,800,000 trust fund. 

As reported in the Protestant 
Voice, funds which were to be in- 
vested in “private liens of sound 
business concerns” were used in pur- 
chasing “highly speculative bonds.” 
Profits from some of these bonds 
were pocketed by the defendants, it 
is charged, and losses from others 
charged against the church group’s 
accounts, 


, Ministers in training 


A MINIATURE theological seminary 
has been set up in a prisoner-of-war 
camp in Italy, Religious News Serv- 
ice hears from Toronto. The staff of 
lecturers includes several Oxford 
scholars, and enrolls twenty stu- 
dents. 

In view of the severe shortage of 
ministerial candidates in England 
and Canada, all British and Cana- 
dian chaplains are being asked to 
watch for men in the armed forces 
who might enter the ministry after 
the war. 

In England those who were rec- 
ognized candidates for the ministry 
when war was declared in 1939 were 
permitted to continue preparation 
for their profession, explains J. L. 
Noble in the Christian Advocate. 
Since that time no man could be re- 
ceived as a ministerial candidate. 


“Therefore, today, practically every 
theological school in the country is 
empty—there is not a man in any of 
our six Methodist colleges—and we 
shall not be able to obtain candidates 
again until the war is over,” states 
Dr. Noble. 


Chaplains after the war 

“Arter the war. we shall probably 
have a large standing army and, in 
addition, a permanent system of uni- 
versal military service,” forecasts Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh, chairman of 
the General Commission of Army 
and Navy Chaplains. 

“Tf we are going to have a standing 
army of 1,000,000 men or more, that 
will mean having 1,200 chaplains at- 
tached to the army. . . . Chaplaincy 
work is something that the churches 
must establish on a permanent basis.” 
Arkansas Baptists pay up 

In 1936 the Arkansas Baptist Con- 
vention made a compromise settle- 


ment of thirty-five cents on the dol- — 


lar in paying creditors to whom it 
owed two-thirds of a million dollars. 

At the annual session of the 
Arkansas Baptists this year, it was 
decided to reopen the matter, and 
“undertake to make contributions 
from time to time” to creditors who 
suffered financial loss through the 
settlement. 

Voluntarily the Baptists are as- 
suming a debt legally declared dis- 
charged, and have already made an 
initial payment on it. 


Oldest congregation to move 


In 1664 when the Lutherans 
gained religious liberty in New York 


City, their congregation was officially 
chartered. Eventually this congrega- 
tion was named St. Matthew’s, and 
became part of the Missouri Synod. 

St. Matthew’s Church has now de- 


. cided to turn over its church build- 


ing for work among the Negroes. A 
new site for the church will be se- 
lected. St. Matthew’s is one of the 
few Protestant churches in America 
that has always maintained its own 
parochial school.. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Britain is having a decided in- 
crease in the ratio of “live births” 
among her families. On the surface 
this looks like a prompt and willing 
response to the appeal of Churchill’s 
son last year for a rising rather than 
a receding population for Britain, 
lest in a few generations “there will 
always be an England” would be an 
empty phrase because of another on 
the list of vanishing races. Yet Eng- 
land’s experts on vital statistics are 
not jubilant. They point out that Brit- 
ain’s annual birth rate since 1923 has 
steadily failed to maintain her sta- 
tionary population. They consider 
the present rise a flash in the pan, 
due to the hot-house effects of the 
war’s emotional strains and the con- 
sequent impetus to earlier marriages. 
Britain’s authorities are seeking a 
more enduring foundation on which 
to establish an increasing population 

‘—(1) motherhood raised to the 
status of an honored profession; (2) 
relief from economic burden by gov- 
ernmental child allowances; (3) bet- 
ter housing, food, education and 
health conditions. A fourth should 
be added—removal of the fear of 
war’s recurrences. Nations need to 
outlaw war again, and make it stick. 
Why should parents raise children to 
fertilize battlefields? 


We Owe the following to the Bel- 
gian Nazi-controlled publication of 
September 5, which is significantly 
named Cassandre: “Have you heard 
of the latest fashion? In order to be 
ready when the American and Brit- 
ish ‘Liberators’ arrive, it is consid- 
ered good form, in certain circles, to 
learn English. Young boys and girls 
rush to get dictionaries and language 
courses on gramaphone records. ... 
This is proof of the aberration of the 
people, who imagine that a day will 
come when the Americans and the 
English will be installed in our 
midst. It also proves that our pa- 
triots, who have such legitimate 
scruples about the German occupa- 
tion, are only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to humble themselves before 
their new masters. Talk of senti- 
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ment, preference, or sympathy— 
what you will—but do not call it 
patriotism, for patriotism can never 
mean abdication.” True enough, 
Cassandre, but not the way you 
mean it. It is because of his patriot- 
ism that no Belgian will abdicate to 
any invader. 


The General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains (Protestant) 
reports its advocacy of the Walsh- 
Plumley Naval Chaplaincy Bill. This 
Bill (S. 300 & HR. 1023) seeks to 
create the office of a Chief of Chap- 
lains for the Navy similar to that 
which the Army has had since 1920. 
The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the National Jewish 
Welfare Board are equally interested 
in the passage of the Bill. At pres- 
ent the Navy appoints a Chief of 
Chaplains, but it is simply a courtesy 
title; the one holding the office is 
merely an advisor to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Personnel, and ranks 
only as a Captain. The Bill seeks to 
provide for the appointment of a 
Chief of Chaplains by the President 
for four years, with the temporary 
rank of Rear Admiral, fitting title for 
one who would head the 1,750 chap- 
lains at present in the Navy. Will 
that put a “sky-pilot” on the bridge? 
There is no reason for the Navy 
Chaplaincy to be on a footing in- 
ferior to that of the Army, whose 
Chief is a General. The Navy is op- 
posed to the terms of the Walsh- 
Plumley Bill, but has so far offered 
only one official objection—it would 
cost the Navy $1,000 more annually! 
Gross extravagance when compared 
with the thousands it costs just to 
fire a ship’s salute. 


The Navy nurses are being lined 
up, after a fashion, as “pistol-packin’ 
mammas.” The pistols they are to 
carry are formidable weapons, three 
inches in diameter and 10% inches 
long. However, the death-dealing ef- 
fects of these weapons are intended 
to be turned only on slow-healing 
wounds, abscesses, ulcers and certain 
skin diseases that flourish under the 
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crude surroundings of military life. 
These pistols are in fact miniature 
ultra-violet lamps, but strong enough 
to redden the skin in a minute. The 
burner is a transparent quartz tube 
containing the source of the ultra- 
violet rays. The pistols are air- 
cooled electric contrivances which 
make possible the application of 
health-giving ultra-violet rays under 
conditions where the larger, stronger 
hospital facilities are not obtainable. 
One supposes that they will be in 
general use where needed, when this 
“emergency” has come to a _ vic- 
torious end. 


For Nearly 600 years the Czechs 
and their ancestors celebrated with 
pride the anniversaries of the re- 
vered university founded by their 
King Charles IV in 1347. From its 
earliest years this most ancient of 
all the universities in Central 
Europe has consistently furnished a 
battleground for freedom. Here in 
1409 John Hus headed a national 
movement for the preferred rights 
of the Czechs in their own univer- 
sity, and the use of the Czech lan- 
guage in preaching to the people. 
Here also he made popular the teach- 
ings of John Wyclif, England’s 
“Morning Star of the Reformation,” 
and in turn broadened the path for 
the coming of Luther. During the 
seventeenth century the university 
fell under German rule through the 
outcome of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and Czech students were denied all 
rights. These were restored at the 
end of World War I through the 
erection of the Czech state, only to 
be lost again October 28, 1939, when 
the whole country défied Hitler by 
commemorating the Czecho-Slovak 
Independence Day. Hundreds of 


‘ students were killed in the resulting 


days of rioting, and the university 
was closed. However, the university’s 
anniversary continues to be ob- 
served. Quite recently Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges honored the 
occasion by presenting degrees to 
Dr. Otakar Odlozilik and Jan Pa- 
panek, Czecho-Slovak scholars. 


DOUGHBOY’S CHAPLAIN 


By Chaplain Edward K. Rogers 


A poucHsoy’s parson is not an easy lot for a chaplain in many ways. 
The living is a bit “rugged,” as the boys call it, and the living has a tendency 
to make the lads rather incline toward the tough ways. Anyway we asked 
for it in seeking assignment to combat troops and in the end to an infantry 
division which has seen as much, if not more, action as any of the American 
divisions to date. A few weeks after entering the service we were bound 
for England exceedingly ignorant of the army but willing to do what we 
could. In fact, we spent so much time aboard ships in the first four months 
in the service that we might as well have been in the navy. 

They say a good chaplain should stay close to his troops, so with good 
intentions we tried to do that. It meant maneuvers, which took us from small 


boats to shore, always getting thor- 
oughly wet. It meant climbing moun- 
tains in Britain where swamps 
seemed to have a habit of being on 
the mountain tops instead of in the 
valleys. It all contributed to making 
us younger or older—I don’t know 
which. There were marches of as 
much as thirty miles which had 
something to do with creating en- 
durance. Well, it all ended finally, 
and ‘soon for me, which was cause 
for joy. I certainly feel sorry for 
those who have had to train for 
years. The monotony must be hard 
to take. 

At last we set forth for unknown 
places. It was a fairly long trip, and 
we did not find out what the destina- 
tion was until we were at sea a con- 
siderable time. It turned out to be 
Algeria, where we landed in the wee 
hours of November 8, 1942. There 
was a bit of suspense attached to that 
trip and landing. No one knew for 


sure what resistance we would ao 


Attendance at the daily deck serv 
ices increased as the days and miles 
slid astern. Some soldiers came for 
instruction and baptism, for in the 
face of uncertainty a man may first 
think seriously of what God requires 
of us. 


® Then came the night of Novem- 
ber 7-8. We were to land at one in 


Eprror’s Note: The author of the above article 
accompanied it with a note: “I am Sere a 
short sketch of some experiences as an infantry 
chaplain assigned to a combat battalion. If it 
reaches you, having passed censorship, I hope 
that you will be able to make some use of it.” 

On the letterhead of the Headquarters of the 
First U. S. Infantry Division, Captain Frank W. 

Marshall, Jr., Public Relations Officer, has the 
following to say about the author: ‘Chaplain 

Edward Rogers, in civilian life is pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Warren, Pa. He 
attended Thiel College, where he received his 
A.B. degree in 1927. After this he was grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Seminary in 1930 
with the degree of Bachelor of Divini In 
the same year the degree of M.A. was co: erred 
on him by the ee of Pennsylvania. He 
has been with the First Infantry Division for 
some time, and has seen considerable action in 
North Africa and Italy. 
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the morning and take a small Al- 
gerian port, and then push some 
twenty-five miles and capture a large 
city with the help of other troops 
landing to the west of that city. Over 
the side of the ship we went on as- 
sault boats at midnight, with a trip 
of five miles to shore in the blackest 
of black nights. Quietly past harbor 
defenses we glided, and landed at 
the zero hour with complete sur- 
prise. Yes, the surprise was so com- 
plete that we had time to get the as- 
sault companies ashore and organ- 
ized before the resistance Started. 
That came when we moved to take 
naval defenses at the port. Then ma- 
chine guns spat out their red tracers. 
Thanks for tracers. They may help 
the gun crews to judge its fire, but 
also give a bit of warning of what is 
coming. Toward dawn we were ina 
ditch getting used to a peculiar whr- 
r-r-r-r sound a few feet above our 
heads. 

There were other new sights that 
day. For instance, the impression 
made by seeing the first soldier rigid 
in death where he had fallen: Sounds 
strange, but at first we thought he 
was sleeping there on the road, for 
the doughboy has a habit of flopping 
anywhere for a few winks when op- 
portunity offers. But his sleep was 
different. 


© Such things were just a begin- 
ning. There was a long march that 
day toward the final objective. It 
was hot—beastly hot—and we were 
heavily loaded. All we could hope 


for in the way of food and supplies - 


for several days was on our backs. 
Then came the sound of artillery. It 
came nearer—or I should say we 
came nearer. Then the troops de- 
ployed across the fields. One smiles 
now when he thinks of how readily 


we hit the dirt when a shell burst at 
a distance. But we were getting our 
gun ears. 

There was a two-day engagement 
immediately ahead at a place called 
St. Cloud. We watched our first 
shelling of a town only a half-mile 
from our hill top perch while some 
smaller guns blazed away at our side. 
Some of the troops pushed ahead the 
second evening, while others stayed 
behind to ring the town with fire. 
That evening there were wounded to 
be brought in; and when night came, 
before the last one was moved I 
stayed on the field with him. Mor- 
phine made the soldier sleep like a 
baby, but the wind and rain kept me 
very much awake. The next day 
there were more wounded, and then 
toward evening Oran had fallen and 
all was over—for the present. 

The next day had its sad tasks. 
There were dead to be’ buried in a 
long row of graves. It was not merely 
a matter of reading a service by the 
chaplains, but rather of searching 
each body for personal effects and 
filling out necessary papers. It is not 
so good to look on the face of your 
friends, casualties of war, with whom 
you had laughed and jested and wor- 
shiped a few days before. But that 
is war. 

Then there were hospitals hastily 
set up in which doctors and nurses 
who landed soon after the troops 
eared for hundreds of wounded. 
There were visits among the 
wounded who were anxious to hear 
of their buddies. It was grand the 
marvelous way the Medical Corps 
cared for those fellows. Very few 
died after reaching the hospitals. 

After this a rest. But could it be 
called that? We made our first ac- 
quaintance with African fleas. We 
skidded about in mud as the fall 
rains began. Yes, and we traveled 
as much as 150 miles on a Sunday to 
hold services. Some who never came 
to church before the first taste of: 
battle began to worship. There were 
more to be baptized, especially as we 
set our steps toward Tunisia in De- 
cember. 


} 

@ It was a long, cold winter. The 
days before Christmas brought an 
ill-fated attempt to take Long Stop 
Hill near Medjez-el Bab from the 
Germans. There were a lot of them 
up there, more than we thought. As 
a result, more than half of the bat- 
talion that went up there never came 
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back. Our English comrades had an 
equally hard time of it. There was 
the dark night when we went up to 
the top of the hill to bring back the 
wounded. Darkness and their loca- 
tion before the line made evacuation 
impossible. Well, the Long Stop en- 
gagement ended on Christmas, and 
the Sunday after a great throng 
came to church. 

There followed eight continuous 
weeks in a line near Medjez where 
we held until spring weather and ad- 
ditional troops would enable us to 
clean up Tunisia. There were planes 
about every day—mostly German at 
first. There was the bark of artillery 
day and night. There were daily 
patrols whose fate we awaited with 
anxiety. There was the daily four 
o’clock shelling of poor Medjez by 
the Germans which I watched from 
my hillside dugout south of the town. 
There were occasional attacks and 
sorties. Oh yes, and there was a trip 
once a week to an Arab village 
among some Roman ruins where we 
traded any excess ration items we 
had for fresh eggs. A cake of laun- 
dry soap would bring as high as four- 
teen eggs. Just by way of informa- 

tion it might be said that the menu 
of combat troops is nothing to brag 
about. Problems of supply, and the 
greater problems of cooking the food 
and serving it (should we use the 
word serve?) in such a way as not 
to endanger the troops, are respon- 
sible. 

Church was held every Sunday 
for small groups here and there in 
gullies. Sometimes the chaplain had 
a hard time being heard above guns. 
Sometimes we kept still, very still, 
while enemy planes flew over and 
the chaplain wished he didn’t have 
that white surplice on, which he in- 
sisted on wearing in rain and mud 
to add a churchly atmosphere. There 
were long walks to hold some of the 
services for “jeeps” might be ob- 
served and draw artillery fire from 
across the valleys. 

There was one amusing service. 
It was held in a gully back of a hill 
which stuck out like a sore thumb 
in the line. The company out there 
liked church and came to services. 
Possibly because they were away out 
there had something to do with it. 
Well the sermon was going along all 
right that particular day and the 
time had come to point, by way of 
illustration, to a field at the end of 
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the gully and say that two people 
could look over there and one would 
see nothing while the other looking 
more closely would see many inter- 
esting things. But no sooner had the 
chaplain’s finger pointed to the field 
than there was heard the distant 
boom and the telltale whistle as a 
shell came our way. It landed in the 
field and every soldier rolled flat in 
“holy roller” fashion. All but the 
parson; and he had on that white 
surplice. Well the sermon went on, 
but the chaplain had to admit there 
was ‘something in the field now. 

There were hours spent tramping 
the hills to meet with and instruct 
soldiers for baptism and confirma- 
tion. There were two brothers in the 
regiment who did not see each other 
for weeks until they met on Sunday 
to be baptized together. 

Those were long uncomfortable 
weeks for the boys at Medjez. 

At long last the days at Medjez 
ended and we looked forward to a 
rest. It just couldn’t be. The Ger- 
mans were trying to break the 
Tunisian line before we got ready to 
break them. There were two days 
rest and then a long ride to guard a 
valley. We didn’t get there any too 
soon, for the Germans were before 
us with a multitude of tanks. There 
were lots of shells for a few days, but 
mines and good American artillery 
turned the Germans back. 


© Now it was time for the spring 
offensive. There was Gafsa and El 
Guettar. It was hard fighting those 
days for the lads. The Afrika Corps 
troops of Rommel were down in 
those parts and they put up a good 
show. We held the hills with a broad 
valley between. Right down the val- 
ley Jerry went. Far enough to knock 
back some of the artillery. Some- 
times he overran the hill positions. 
There were enemy bombers, lots of 
them and of many kinds. They came 
by day and by night. There was one 
night when we were sick with a 
fever a few miles behind the lines 
trying to get better without benefit 
of the hospital. It happened to be a 
supply area and a likely place for 
bombing, It was just that for a few 
nights. It may sound peculiar, but 
one of those night raids, with bombs 
hitting close about and starting fires, 
and red tracers stabbing the black 
sky, was spectacular but beautiful. 

But there were casualties down 
there, enough of them. There was 


one day when we took out a detail, 
to positions which we had ‘evacuated, 
to bring back the dead. The Jerries 
had good observation out there and 
threw in plenty of shells. They got 
some of the soldiers of an outfit com- 
ing up to reclaim those positions. 
Our truck was the only one about, 
so off came the bodies and the truck 
became an ambulance. 


® After some weeks the Germans 
were out of southern and central 
Tunisia. There were lots of days 
when no services could be held, but 
when we came out of action there 
were more lads seeking baptism. One 
soldier said about those Sundays 
when fighting ruled out church, that 
more men prayed then in their posi- 
tions than on the quiet Sundays. It 
was perhaps true. 

But it wasn’t over for these dough- 
boys in Tunisia. The Germans were 
still in northern Tunisia and before 
long we were there too. There was 
more hard fighting about Holy Week 
and for two weeks thereafter. Good 
Friday evening we held a brief serv- 
ice which was attended by the men 
of the battalion and then we 
marched up to relieve some of our 
buddies who had had a hard time of 
it. It was a sad Easter but that night 
as we took our lifeless cargo back to 
a cemetery we were especially thank- 
ful for the message of resurrection. 

There was more fighting and more 
sadness there in northern Tunisia 
between Beja and Mateur; but 
finally it ended with a grand victory. 


[In section two of this article, Chaplain 
Rogers will describe his experiences in Sicily.] 


Biblical Seminary, New York, reports 
that among its student body of ninety- 
five full- and part-time members, nine- 
teen denominations are represented, 
and six persons belong to the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Of the repatriates who arrived in 
New York recently on the Gripsholm, 
twenty-three were graduates and for- 
mer students of the Biblical Seminary. 
This institution has a record of distinc- 
tion for the training which it has given 
to men and women engaged in foreign 
mission service. Of a total of 6,300 
graduates and former students from 
more than thirty Protestant denomina- 
tions, more than 1,200 have served, or 
are serving, as missionaries in eighty- 
one foreign countries. 

The Rev. Dr. Horace Ford Martin, 
formerly president of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr., is now at the head of 
the Biblical Seminary in New York. 


MISSING ———— :! 
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By ETHEL B. WICKEY 


“Missing in action.” These are the words being sent to thousands of 
American homes these days. Some husband, some father, some son, yes— 
some daughter—gave the last full measure of devotion. Perhaps they all do 
not so fully understand; but they are willing to give their all for the sake 


of their country. Here’s comfort. 


But the spirit of the church youth on the battlefront must be matched 
by the church people on the home front. News from the courts, from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, from the police headquarters declare that 
juvenile delinquency, divorce, immorality, and drunkenness grow from 
month to month. The forces of evil appear to be increasing in strength 
while the forces of righteousness seem to be indifferent. Parents, the home 
folks, are reported missing—not in action, but in inaction—that is, they are 
found missing in the various areas of their responsibility. Here’s danger, a 


sign of national decay. 


HOW THE BATTLE RAGES 


@ Allen’s father is in court being 
tried for murder. The boys in school 
are casting all kinds of sarcastic re- 
marks at Allen. Recently the boys 
came to blows; the fight was serious. 
Frank tells the story at home at the 
dinner hour. 

® Disturbed and thoughtful, Jane 
relates an incident concerning her 
chum, Sally. Both are juniors in 
high school. Sally and her mother 
had a quarrel that morning. Sally 
had been skipping school for a 
month, using lunch money to go to 
the movies. One day the school at- 
tendance officer caught up with her 
and called on the mother. Then Sally 
and her mother came to blows. The 
mother had to work; she was always 
tired and irritable, complained Sally. 
Of course, Sally is sure her eres 
does not understand girls. Y 

© Mary and’ Louise will graduate 
from high school in February. 
Louise’s mother and father were 
divorced recently. Louise was quite 
excited as she told the bunch that 
both parents have remarried within 

~ ten days. Louise likes her new daddy 
better than her real father, although 
the latter continues to support her. 
So she did not think divorce was so 
terrible, after all. And Mary, as she 
tells the story at home, has much 
sympathy for Louise. 

@ During her sophomore year at 
college, Carrie falls in love with a 
soldier in training on the campus. 
Although their acquaintance was 
only for a few weeks, they married. 
Immediately after the marriage, 
Carrie goes to Florida to live with 
her husband’s parents, whom she 
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never saw. Before starting on her 
trip, she wires her parents what she 
has done. The parents had sacrificed 
much to send her to college. 

While the names of these stories 
are fictitious, the facts of each story 
can be documented. They are just a 
few types of stories which children 
hear at school and tell at home. 
What are parents doing about these 
matters? What is their reaction when 
the experiences are told? Perhaps in 
most instances, the family smiles, or 
expresses amazement, or passes on 
to another story. And that is how 
they are missing in inaction. 


VICTORY THROUGH THE HOME 
FRONT 


If “careless talk costs lives” in 
wartime, thoughtless talk costs char- 
acter all the time. Christian parents 
can do their part in matching the 
courage of the boys on the battle- 
front by being always alert for an 
attack on the enemy. 


Begin at the Dinner Table: When- 
ever a story is told, or an experience 
is narrated that offers an opportunity 
to impress a Christian principle, 
parents can, and Christian parents 
must, take time to help their children 
think through the moral issues in- 
volved. For example, Frank should 
have been told that it is cowardly to 
condemn Allen for the sins of his 
father; that Allen needs friendship 
and sympathy. If Frank’s parents 


had spoken in that manner, we can - 


be assured that the boys at school 
would soon have heard about it and 
many of them would have been 
moved to be kind to Allen. 

And what an opportunity was pre- 
sented by Jane’s story of Sally’s ex- 


perience with her mother! Jane 


should have been impressed with the 
duty of children to parents; that un- 
kind talk about parents is wrong, 
that parents and children may be | 
pals, that quarrels never solve any 
questions. 

What sadness comes to our hearts | 


as we read about Carrie’s experience } 


and attitude to her parents! No time © 
should be lost in showing how sad © 
the heart-sick Carrie’s parents must — 
be, that it is wrong to deceive one’s | 
parents, that weddings need the — 
blessing of God and parents, that the | 
character of a home is often deter- | 
mined by the foundation laid in a — 
thoughtless or thoughtful wedding. 


Let. Parents Be Pals with Their | 
Children. While some guests were | 
in a home, a story was told and the 
father noticed that a twelve-year- 
old boy lifted his eyebrows know- 
ingly, as he walked through the hall- 
way. Soon thereafter the father took 
occasion to take a walk with the boy 
and in due time reminded him of 
the overheard conversation. The boy 
immediately replied, “Oh, I heard © 
about that long ago.” 
father was a pal with his son, he 
could immediately discuss some — 
principles of life on a Christian basis 
which offset the impression the boy _ 
obtained by hearing things on the 
school grounds. 

Being pals can be manifested in 
many ways. Some homes have a 
quiet: time after the evening meal, 
when all are quiet or some problem 
is discussed by the whole family. 
The Sunday afternoon walk of father 
and son, mother and daughter, pa- 
rents and children, develops the 
spirit of oneness. Manifesting or tak- 
ing an interest in activities in which 
children are interested will do much 
to bring parents and children to- 
gether. Some parents—all too few— 
have periods for reading to and with 
their children. In this way Christian 
principles can be transmitted while’ 
the spirit of comradeship is de- 
veloped. 


Make the Home an Ally of the 
Church. Ernest R. Groves in his 
book, Christianity and the Family, 
has a chapter on “The Family as the 
Ally of Christianity.” We glibly ex- 
press that thought; but how much 
action is involved? The home as a 
social institution needs to relate it- 
self to the one world-wide social and 
spiritual institution, the Christian 
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Because that — 


‘Church. Dr. Groves fully appre- 
}ciates this and writes, “unless... 
we illustrate this relationship as it 
is expressed in concrete, everyday 
occurrence, our statement becomes 
formal and logical.” Jesus recognized 
the significance of the home and the 
family when He used examples il- 
lustrating spiritual experiences. 

A beautiful sight is the whole 
family going to church and that fam- 
ily seated together in worship. That 
experience was common years ago. 
Why is it passing out? Perhaps pas- 
tors should do more in the direction 
of cultivating and stressing the im- 
portance of the family unit. 


Peace in the Home. This is basic 
for the victory on the home front. 


“Gop wants men to look beyond 
the feet where they now stand—be- 
yond the parishes where they now 
‘work—beyond the synods to which 
they now belong—beyond the coun- 
tries from which they came—beyond 
the race into which they were born. 
God set men up on end that they 
might see around—lifted mountains 
that they might climb and see be- 
yond the valley—hung stars and 
planets in the heavens to pull men’s 
vision toward the infinite.” 

This excerpt from a recent issue of 
the Pacific Lutheran, official syn- 
odical bulletin of the Pacific Synod, 
goes far toward explaining why that 
synod raised its U. L. C. A. appor- 
tionment 118 per cent in 1942, and 
will raise it 100 per cent or more in 
1943. 


DEBTS DECREASE WHILE 
BENEVOLENCES INCREASE 


_ There are 24 parishes and 27 con- 

gregations shepherded by 24 pastors. 

Twenty-two of the 24 pastors used 

the Every Member Visitation lit- 
erature in 1943. The same number 
used it in 1942. 

The quota of the synod for sub- 
scriptions to THE LuTHeran for 1943 
was 243, of which 222 were secured 
—91.3 per cent. 

The attitude of the synod’s pastors 
toward the Every Member Visitation 
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The condition of the home is re- 
vealed in the attitudes of children. 
Truant school children generally live 
under abnormal home conditions. 
Contentions in the home can be seen 
in the disruptions in the characters 
of the children. 

But peace in the home is primarily 


dependent upon the peace in the soul 


of each member of the family. And 
that peace comes from the eternal 
God. As the parents possess peace as 
a gift of God, they can set up that 
peace as a goal in their home. If the 
song of the angels is in the hearts of 
parents, it will soon be in the hearts 
of the children. 

At this Christmas season, let us 
pray for our homes. 


BELIEVERS IN STEWARDSHIP 


Pacific Synod Among the 100 Per Centers in Apportionment Payment 
By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


The Rey. J. L. Sawyer, 
President of the Pacific Synod 


and Tue LuTHERAN is another expla- 
nation of its fine apportionment 
record. 

Still another explanation is its 
debt-reduction program. For the 
most part, it is composed of mission 
congregations, all of which start with 
property and building debts upon 
which interest must be paid reg- 
ularly. With the wrong kind of lead- 
ership, mission congregations be- 
come satisfied to meet interest pay- 
ments only, and to let the debt run on 
indefinitely. But the Pacific Synod 
urges congregations to reduce the 
principal as well as to pay interest. 
As a result, fourteen congregations 
reduced their indebtedness during 


1942 in the sum of $8,537—an aver- 
age of $600 each. Four congregations 
have no debt at all! . 

Moreover, there are more con- 
tributing members than communing 
members in the synod’s twenty- 
seven congregations. In how many 
synods is that true? 

These facts are taken from the re- 
port of the synodical Stewardship 
Committee to synod last May. From 
that report we learn also that the an- 
nual total congregational budget for 
1943 averaged $28.34 per communi- 
cant member; and the total. pledge 
averaged $34.62, of which one con- 
gregation reported an average pledge 


of $97.59. 


RECOMMENDATIONS WITH A 
MEANING 

The Stewardship Committee made 
the following recommendations to 
synod, which were approved serially, 
and then adopted as a whole: 

“First. That the recommendations 
adopted by the U. L. C. A. conven- 
tion in 1942 be re-emphasized by our 
convention, namely: 

“1. That the annual Every Mem- 
ber Visitation be re-indorsed as a 
feature of the congregational pro- 
gram, and that pastors and church 
councilmen be encouraged to fol- 
low the method of procedure that 
will bring the most satisfactory re- 
sults, spiritually, educationally, 
socially, financially. 

“2. That the growing practice of 
making Christian stewardship as 
taught in the Scriptures basic in 
the congregational program be 
given every encouragement, to the 
end that all confirmed members be 
awakened to a deeper sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the whole 
program of the whole church. 
“Second. That pastors and dele- 

gates insist that the congregational 
benevolence treasurers send in all 
benevolent monies monthly.” 


PRESIDENT SAWYER ELECTED FOR 
THIRD TERM 


President Sawyer never “lets 
down” on stewardship emphasis. 
That fact more than any other ex- 
plains the permanent upward swing 
in freewill offerings for benevolence 
throughout the Pacific Synod. Pres- 
ident Sawyer’s brother pastors 
showed their appreciation of. his 
stewardship labors among them 
when they re-elected him for a third 
term at synod last May. 


We saw his star in the east, and 
are come to worship him. 


Matthew 2:2 


A CONVERTED Chinese tailor says he 
believes the wise men who followed 
the star to Bethlehem were Chinese, 
because they came from “the East” 
and “all the world knows that China 
is the East. They were wise men, and 
our China has had her wise men in 
all ages. They studied the stars, as all 
our scholars do.” What matters most 
is not the nationality of them who 
look heavenward, but the wisdom 
which receives the messages of light 
that stream through the night. And 
the wisdom which interprets nature’s 
lights leads inquiring reason by 
paths of faith into the revelation of 
the Star of Bethlehem, “the Light 
that shineth in darkness and leads 
into the perfect day.” That “Light of 
the world is Jesus.” 


+ ~ + 


Nations shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. Isaiah 60: 3 


Because of darkness, God sends 
light; because of discord, peace; be- 
cause of hatred, love. “When the 
lights go on again all over the 
world,” then doubtless will be dis- 
sipated much of the darkness, the 
discord, the hate that now envelop 
the earth. Vicious militarism, god- 
less communism, racial hatreds and/ 
other evils that have caused world- 
wide strife and misery are one by 
one giving way to forces of truth and 
righteousness. Mightier than mate- 
rial armaments and the efforts of 
human governments are the unseen 
spiritual forces which are leading 
the nations and their rulers out of 
the darkness into the dawning day 
of the rising “Sun of Righteousness.” 


+ + + 


And opening their treasures they 
offered unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. 


Matthew 2: 11 


THE Babe at Bethlehem was born 
in a stable and wrapped in the swad- 
dling clothes of poverty; yet to this 
same peasant child came a worship- 
ing group from the tyiling masses 
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and a lordly train from the high and 
noble, to acknowledge Him as their 
Messiah and King. Who knows. what 
possibilities are dormant in the 
tiniest baby! what inexhaustible 
riches are hidden in each immortal 
soul! The treasures of mind and 
heart which the magi offered in wor- 
ship and service to Jesus were of 
greater value than their costly gifts, 
but the spiritual riches brought from 
heaven as the offering of the Christ 
to humanity were beyond all calcula- 
tion. From Him “freely ye received; 
freely give.” 


+ + + 


And on earth peace among men 
in whom he is well pleased. 


Luke 2: 14 


Eacu Sunday we sing, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” From 
the “highest” the Son of God came 
to the “lowest” to give salvation and 
peace. But His peace comes to them 
only who, like the Peace-Giver, have 
“good will,” or, according to the 
Greek, to “men of good pleasure.” 
No real peace can come to a world 
that hates and seeks revenge. It is 
most significant that at the three 
great conferences of world leaders 
at Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran, em- 
phasis was laid upon the spirit of 
good will and friendly co-operation 
in a new “world family of democratic 
nations: They planned for “a peace 
which will command the good will 
of the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world” “in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter.” The joint declaration at 
Teheran ended with the simple 
words: “We leave here friends in 
fact, in spirit, and in purpose.” 


+ + + 


The angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them. Psalm 34:7 


On a calendar for the month of 


January is a most suggestive picture _ 


of two small children: crossing a 
swollen stream. Thoughtlessly they 
are about to step into a gaping hole 
made by a broken plank in the 
bridge, but a guardian angel appears 
and draws them away from death in 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


the torrent below. By angelic telep- 
athy she then attracts the attention 
of the mother, who rushes to their 
rescue. Friends in the home and | 
leaders in the state are ready to ex- 
tend their counsel and aid as we 
cross the bridge into another year. | 
But the way ahead is fraught with | 
imminent danger and we need more | 
than human help. As we pray in| 
both the morning and evening Suf- | 
frages, “Let Thy holy angel have 
charge concerning us, that the 
wicked one have no power over us.” 


+ + + 


And he shall wipe away every 
tear from their eyes, and death shall 
be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any 
more: the first things are passed — 
away. Revelation 21; 4 


No tears, no pain, no death! Be- 
cause—God rules as the heavenly 
Father and all will be well. Because © 
—these ‘years will soon pass, and 
with them all earthly ills. Each new 
year brings ever nearer the “new 
heaven and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Meanwhile 
God’s plans are being gradually ef- 
fected, in spite of satanic opposition, - 
through inspired human agencies 
and through divine means of grace. 
Marching on with God let us go pa- 
tiently and trustingly, learning each 
day life’s unfolding lessons and do- 
ing faithfully each new task along 
the way of spiritual development and 
adventure that leads at last to eter- 
nal peace. 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER 


“ForcIvE. us, Lord; Thy mercy is so, 
great. 
Blot out our sins, and purify our 
hearts. 
In patience and in love on Thee we 
wait 
Until peace comes and cruel war 
departs, 
While love and joy replace vile lust. 
and hate. 
We pray Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
reign increase, 
That all mankind might serve the 
Prince of Peace.” 
—Ward Russell. 
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“T GO A-FISHING” 


ee 


SIMCLER 


To present in graphic detail all the 
incidents and experiences of a land- 
lubber on a deep-sea fishing trip is 
worthier of a more lucid pen than 
mine. But since your correspondent 
from Nova Scotia has prevailed in 
his insistence that such an article 
would be of interest to readers, I will 
attempt to write of what I have seen 
and learned on two trips with com- 
mercial fishermen from this port of 
Lunenburg, famous for its fishing 
industry and the place where fleet 
and sturdy racing schooners are 
built, and where sturdier men are 
bred and reared to sail them. 

What do these men do “that go 
down to the sea in ships,” that do 
business in great waters? Nothing 
would satisfy that question, but a 
first-hand experience. Disregarding 
warnings of seasickness and its at- 
tendant viciousness, I finally ar- 
ranged passage on the ‘“Merilyn 
Clair” with E. DeMone as captain. 
He is a member of Zion Church, 
Lunenburg. The crew consisted of 
twenty-eight men—men who regard 
the sea with the same concern and 
tenderness as a farmer regards his 
broad and fruitful acres. With well- 
defined charts, the captain plots his 
course and, at all times, knows ex- 
actly where he is. He knows the 
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By L. G. BALD, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
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Capt. Elburn Demone, 
a faithful member and 


generous supporter of 
Zion Church, Lunenburg 


The "Merilyn Clair” 


The crew, just before dressing 
"the catch” 


water’s depth and the shoals, the 
tides, and the likely feeding grounds 
of the fish that he and his crew are 
out to catch. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST DANGERS 


The fisherman’s life is one fraught 
with danger at all times. While 
seemingly at ease, even in the great- 
est storm, nevertheless, every pre- 
caution is taken. His is not an easy 
life; and the demands made on phys- 
ical stamina are terrible. 

Upon reaching the fishing grounds 
there is scarcely any let-up until the 
hold of the vessel is filled with fish, 
or the supply of bait is exhausted. 
When the fish are plentiful, fisher- 
men often work steadily for 69 and 
70 hours without sleep. A fisher- 
man’s day begins normally at two 
in the morning. He is aroused from 
slumber by the cook, who has been 
awake a half hour earlier preparing 
breakfast. While that early meal is 
in process of preparation, the fish- 
ing gear is baited, and after the hasty 
meal they set out from the parent 
ship in small boats or dories, two 
men to a boat. The fishing gear con- 
sists of baited hooks on short lines, 
which, in turn, are tied to longer 
lines, the hooks spaced about five 
feet apart. Each boat is equipped 


with anchors and buoys, and then 
the boats are launched over the side. 

In total darkness, they set forth, 
one man in the bow of the boat to 
guide by sail and oar, the other pay- 
ing out the anchors, buoys and 
baited lines, which stretch out about 
a mile and a quarter. The lines sink 
to the ocean floor, the water being 
approximately 200 or 220 feet in 
depth, and after the setting is com- 
pleted, the boats return to the parent 
ship and are hoisted on deck. Then 
there is time for a mug-up. 

This process of “mugging-up” is a 
throw-back to our boyhood days 
when we raided mother’s pantry for 
the toothsome products of pan and 
pot. At all times is this cupboard 
filled, for the amount of food that a 
fisherman consumes at sea is pro- 
digious. His type of work demands 
it and, when on board, he eats a meal 
in between meals. 

Then out these hardy men go 
again, to haul in the fish, battling the 
elements, the sea, and the predatory 
denizens of the deep. These fishing 
grounds abound with sharks, vora- 
cious rascals that wait until the fish 
are hauled from the ocean floor, and 
then leisurely snap off cod and had- 
dock, weighing fifty and seventy-five 
pounds. In addition to that nuisance 
many lines are cut by their sharp 
teeth and are lost. Often as many 
as twenty miles of line have been 
lost on a single trip. 


STRANGE SEA-LIFE 

For my benefit the fishermen 
brought on deck many strange crea- 
tures and vegetable growths that 
cling to the trawls and hooks; sea 
urchins, sea corn, lemons, oranges, 
strawberries and pumpkins. Seem- 
ingly many of the fruits grown on 
land have their counterpart growing 
in the sea. Not all the fish caught 
are edible; the ugly skate, sea cat- 
fish, and mump fish are almost in- 
describably ugly. However, there is 
much beauty found in the colorful 
star fish, painted in delicate shades 
of yellow, red and dark purple. 

After the first haul is brought on 
deck and all boats hauled and 
stacked, the dinner hour, 9.00 A. M., 
is at hand. The Waldorf-Astoria may 
be noted for its dainty salads and 
fine dishes, but a modern fishing 
schooner is surely noted for its huge 
quantities and fine quality of the 
food served to these hungry men. 

(Continued on page 15) 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matgaret Ls. g. Gein 


NEVER TRUST A CLOCK 


Wuat’s that old phrase people are 
always quoting? “A watched clock 
never boils.” No, that’s a pot they’re 
talking about, not a timepiece. 

Someone ought to make up one 
about a clock. Perhaps someone has. 
There is an ancient proverb about 
nearly every self-evident fact in the 
universe. And if ever a fact was self- 
evident, that one is. I mean that 
anyone ought to be able to tell with 
half a glance that the harder you 
watch a clock the slower it goes. 

Scientists, astronomers and phys- 
icists tell you it has something to 
do with how fast the earth turns on 
its axis and things like that. As if 
the earth turned around at the same 
rate every day! That’s something 
else everyone knows. Some days the 
earth takes its sunbath in a stately 
pirouette. Other days it goes into a 
regular jitterbug twirl that brings 
sunset on the heels of dawn so fast 
you just can’t get your breath. It is 
easy to see that even if the length of 
a second does depend on the length 
of time it takes the earth to get any- 


where, that isn’t a very reliable way | 


to measure things. 4 

A clock is just about the most 
perverse instrument that modern 
man has invented. (No woman 
would ever have bothered to invent 
one.) When you want it to go slow, 
it races for dear life. When you want 
it to hurry, it just drags one hand 
after the other in the most anemic 
fashion. 

But the most outrageous thing it 
does is to doublecross you and do 
both at oncé. You know what I 
mean. You’re thinking about peace 
and saying with the experts, “1944 
for Europe and 1945 for Asia,” and 
you're thinking of seven hundred 
more days of horror and danger for 
those you love. Does the clock help 
you out and get a move on? It just 
stares back defiantly and says, 
“Don’t rush me.” 

So you keep right on thinking 
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about peace in 1944 or 45. And you 
say, “What sort of peace?” although 
you know the answer, plain as day, 
“The sort men want.” “The sort for 
which they’ll pay the price.” Then 
you get to thinking what a lot you 
have to do, to find out what you 
ought to want, what God wants. You 
wonder how many people—for all 
their pious talk—truly understand 
that unless they make God’s peace, 
it is no peace at all. 

And then you glance, just glance, 
at the clock; and if that treacherous 
little piece of steel and wire hasn’t 
started in to skip ahead as if it didn’t 
know that peace could come too soon. 

No matter what people try to tell 
you, never, never trust a clock. 


CRITICISM IS WHAT YOU 
MAKE IT 


Do people criticize you? 

If you have any secret hankering 
to be an amateur fortune-teller, try 
asking that question. The answer 
will give you a pretty good idea of 
the person’s character and future. 

You know the sort—not always 
feminine gender, either—who an- 
swer, “Of course, they do. No mat- 
ter what I try to do, someone crit- 
icizes. As though they could do any 
better themselves! It’s always the 
ones who do the least who have the 
most to say. Sometimes I get so 
angry, I think I won’t try to help 
anyone any more.” 

You’ve caught the picture, haven’t 
you? The small-minded, insecure 
person, rushing in to do a job he isn’t 
sure about himself. Then angry and 
resentful when his shortcomings are 
pointed out. 

Then there’s the one who says, “I 


know that I’ve been criticized for’ 


some of the things I do, but I’m that 
sort of person. I just cannot help it; 
so I never let it bother me.” Those 
words may be ‘set to either of two 
tunes: an aggressive self-assurance 
that enjoys trampling on the feelings 


of other people, or a self-conscious 
simpering that demands the center 
of attention, even though it be an 
unfavorable attention. 

Sometimes the answer indicates 
serious thought. “Now and then, I 
suppose; but no more than I deserve. 
People are usually pretty charitable, 
it seems to me. Sometimes I’ve been 
criticized; and if I thought the ob- 
jection deserved attention, I’ve tried 
to mend my ways. Otherwise I skip 
it” 

I suppose no one gets through this 
world uncriticized, unless he is a 


complete nonentity. The wise person . 


considers the source and the nature 
of any adverse comment and trusts 
his own judgment. 

Criticism can swell the ego, de- 
flate it completely, or encourage nor- 
mal character growth. The result de- 
pends upon the one who receives it. 


HYMN SING 


Tue five-year-old and six-year-old 
had attended a “Union Service.” The 
gospel hymns, so much more 
sprightly than the ones they were 
used to hearing, had caught their 
fancy. 

Their mother smiled to hear them 
singing with gusto the familiar air, 
“T Will Make You Fishers of Men.” 
Then she realized that the words 
were not quite right. Instead of “‘fish- 
ers,” the children were singing, 
“butchers.” The rhythm was right, 
but the idea was turned completely 
upside down. The mother chuckled 
softly as the innocent voices pealed 
out, “I will make you butchers of 
men, butchers of men, butchers of 
men, if you fol-low me.” 

Then the laughter went out of her 
eyes. The mistake had been made 
before in the history of mankind, and 
there wasn’t anything very funny 
about it. “Fishers, not butchers,” 
she interrupted. “Come here, and I 
will tell you the real story.” ; 


THE NEW YEAR 
Wuat will it bring? 


Sorrow to some, 

To others, hope newborn. 
Glory to one, 

And to another scorn. 


Love, joy, grief, fear, 
These are the harvest of every year.. 
—Anonymous. 


The Lutheran 


| 


MUSINGS 


O F 


A MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


BACKWARD AND FORWARD = New ear Eve in the Bordenville Parsonage 


JERRY stretched his long legs con- 
tentedly. “Pretty nice fire, don’t you 
think?” 

“Umhm. Nice fire, nice room, nice 
people. Nice way to spend New 
Year’s Eve.” 

“Lot of people wouldn’t think so. 
When I walked down to get the pa- 
per, a bus went by jammed to the 
doors with people going up to the 
city to see the new year in.” 

“Wonder if any of them have a 
- happier time because they start the 
new year with a hangover?” 

“You mean sufficient unto the year 
is the headache thereof?” 

“Something like that. Though that 
sounds more pessimistic than I feel.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to be a mouse 
over at the Hartmans’ tonight?” 

“Wouldn’t you? It was grand of 
Mrs. Hartman to ask Mark and 
Sammy; but I’ll bet she has to wear 
earmuffs to hear herself think.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad to listen to 
them if they’d only speak English.” 

‘Did I tell you how I took the 
wind out of Mark’s sails yesterday? 
He’s been telling me things were 
‘gruesome’ or ‘on the beam’ and all 
that sort of thing, till I’ve been ready 
to scream. So yesterday after I'd 
heard him making a sandwich in the 
kitchen, I asked sweetly, ‘Who’s been 
_ blitzing my cold-storage plant?’ His 

, jaw dropped a foot. Then he saw 
what I was up to and he started to 
laugh, and kept it up till we were 
both almost hysterical.” 

“T haven’t noticed that his lan- 
guage is any better today.” 

“He’s trying to show me he won't 
be cajoled into changing his be- 
havior. I should have stuck to my 
original policy. The best way to get 
anywhere with him is to ignore what 
you don’t like. But now and then 
my patience wears thin.” 

“Not very often. You’ve been a 
pretty good wife and mother this 
year—estimable, in fact.” 

“T aim to please. You aren’t so 
bad yourself, as husbands go.” 

We grinned at each other in 
slightly idiotic fashion. Before the 
silence could become sentimental, it 

was shattered by a little voice. 


December 29, 1943 


“Mother! Oh, Mother! I just can’t 
go to sleep. I keep thinking you'll 
forget to wake me at twelve o’clock.” 

“T promised I’d wake you, Joan. 
Did you ever know me to break my 
promise to you?” 

“No, but—. I think I could go to 


‘sleep if I turned on my light and 


read another chapter of Mark’s 
book.” 

“Why don’t you try telling your 
new dolla story?” 

“She’s too young for stories. You 
don’t tell stories to infants.” 

I looked helplessly at her father. 
“Go ahead,” he urged. “After all, it’s 
New Year’s Eve and she’s excited. 
She doesn’t have to get up early to- 
morrow.” 

“All right, Joan. But remember 
it is Mark’s book and he’s very proud 
of it. Handle it with care.” 

Jubilant footsteps seampered away 
from the head of the stairs. “Bare 
feet,”’ I sighed; “and she got slippers 
for Christmas. I think her not being 
able to sleep was just an excuse to 
get another look at Mark’s Muskego 
Boy. I think she’s enjoying it even 
more than he did. She’s turning into 
a regular little bookworm.” 

“Strange. With a pair of illiterate 
parents like us.” 

“T feel illiterate, not being able to 
enjoy The Apostle. What do you 
think is wrong with me?” 

“You’ve tried to read it too fast. 
As Clifton Fadiman would put it, 
this is a book to be walked through, 
not raced through.” He picked up 
the volume, which didn’t look too 
inviting in the newspaper covering 
I had put on to save the dignified red 
jacket it was wearing when Mrs. 
Milland lent it to me. 

“T’ve been reading at it off and on 
all week and I’ve only read one hun- 
dred and fifty pages. I hate to dis- 
agree with you at the end of the 
year, but I’ve enjoyed it very much.” 

“If a book is the only thing we 
disagree on, we’re luckier than most 
couples, I guess.” 

“We are luckier. There’s no doubt 
about it.” He opened the book and 
began to read. I sat staring into the 
fire and thinking about the year that 


was nearly over. 

If I were making it into music, I’d 
have a light, bright melody as the 
predominating theme. That would be 
my own family. It ought to be 
bubbly and exciting and somehow 
growing. Then there would be a sec- 
ondary theme representing the 
church, It ought to be solemn and 
majestic, now and then breaking into 
great clashing discords, but rising to 
a triumphant crescendo. And as a 
background for both the other 
themes the wild and awful sound of 
the world’s pain. The three themes 
would mingle and blend. Now one 
would predominate now another. 
The three would finally blend in a 
mighty surge of hope. 

“What are you laughing about?” 
Jerry asked looking up from his 
book. 

“Just thinking that the world lost 
some very fine music when I never 
learned to put notes on the right 
lines and spaces.” 

He shook his head. 

I tried to tell him about the 1943 
Symphony I’d been hearing in my 
head. It sounded a little flat when I 
tried to put it in words; but he pre- 
tended to understand what I was 
driving at. ‘“You can’t think of what 
the year has meant to you without 
thinking of the way your life dove- 
tails with others. For us as a family, 
things have run as smoothly as they 
ever run where there are growing 
children bursting with vitality. Yet a 
lot of our happiness has been surface 
joy. To make the year complete we 
need the other two ‘themes.’ ” 

“This year hasn’t been an easy one 
for anyone, but it’s a rather pleasant 
feeling to know that we’ve come 
through without compromising the 
things we stand for or cutting down 
on the meaningful program of the ~ 
church. If our service men come 
home more quickly than we ex- 
pect, we don’t need to be ashamed 
of what they’re going to find.” 

“You mean you don’t think it’s a 
tragedy that the women have had to 
omit their bazaar for two years?” 

“Now you’re being facetious. It’s 
almost twelve. I’ll go waken Joan.” 


Lotoss the | Dosh 


Mucu will be said and written 
during the coming months concern- 
ing the “trials” that will be encount- 
ered by us as individuals and as com- 
munities; as believers in Christ and 
as the Church of Christ. We shall 
not be able to extract ourselves or 
our nation from the critical world 
situation in which we now are. The 
evils and the blessings due to come 
from the past and for the future will, 
like the rain, fall on the just and on 
the unjust. There will be tests call- 
ing for endurance and for an intel- 
ligent use of our opportunities and 
resources. 

At the year’s beginning we sug- 
gest the example and words of St. 
Paul for the serious and repeated 
consideration of our readers. Were 
we offering a New Year’s text for 
individual consideration, we would 
cite the tenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, verse thirteen. It reads in our 
King James Version, “There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man. But God is faithful, 
Who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a 
way to escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it.” ] 

The Greek word used by Paul and’ 
translated “Temptation” is not prop- 
erly understood as the allurement 
which comes from evil and the pow- 
ers that prompt us to sinning. It sig- 
nifies rather the approaches of spir- 
itual experiences of believers in 
Christ. It means Test. Other Eng- 
lish words used as definitions are 
“experiment, attempt, trial, prov- 
ings.” Paul realized that he had 
been required to suffer many things 
as he responded to calls to proclaim 
his Lord. But always the way of es- 
cape presented itself before he was 
overcome. He learned to be confident 
of his ability (with God’s help) to 
emerge from every trial. 

The Church now has grounds for 
confidence: its members can meet by 
divine grace the trials that will as- 
sail them. 1944 at its close will be 
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another year of victory over tempta- 
tions. ‘ 


CENSORSHIP DESERVED 


“FREEDOM of the Press” is a cher- 
ished privilege in the United States; 
anything can be expressed in print, 
which is not directly contrary to 
legally defined personal rights or in- 
jurious to public morale. And these 
spheres are quite vaguely bounded. 
One cannot libel the dead, and often 
a fine fails because its penalty is not 
collectible. That weekly journal, 
The New Yorker, is of course legally 
privileged to publish what its edi- 
torial staff chooses, but in our opin- 
ion an article in its issue of Decem- 
ber 18, 1943, under the heading, “A 
Reporter at Large,’ should have 
been censored. oa 

It purports to be the story of a 
passenger repatriated from the Far 
East by the United States govern- 
ment and among the 1,260 brought to 
New York City by the Gripsholm. 
The portion of the trip on the Jap- 
anese vessel Teia Maru is described. 
The almost universal curiosity con- 
cerning Americans held in civil ad- 
ministration centers by Japanese as- 


/ sures reader interest. 


But what this reporter chose to 
present was chiefly the conduct of 
“our worse element, known to us as 
the ‘Dead End Kids,’ who numbered 
about a dozen.” One can explain this 
choice of material only by recalling 
the interest which many folk man- 
ifest in drunken men and morons. 
But the writer whom we criticize 
made her choice the more odious to 
thoughtful readers by references to 
and contrasts with the company of 
missionaries on board. We quote: 

“Most people, when they think of 
a repatriation ship from the Far East 
seem to think that the passenger list 
is made up entirely of missionaries, 
diplomats, journalists and oil men. 

. . Half of our passengers—and 
these were, of course, in the genteel 
category—_were missionaries. There 
was always a sing-song going on 


somewhere. In odd corners of the 

deck lectures were given on child — 
psychology and on the natives of © 
Indo-China, on co-operative econ- — 
omies and on Bible interpretation.” _ 

Quite minute description of the — 
Dead End Kids follows, and then the ~ 
narrator begins a paragraph with the 
sentence, “I still can’t decide who 
behaved with less kindness and tol- 
erance—the Dead End Kids or the 
missionaries.” The writer complained 
because nuns kneeling for prayer in 
a narrow passageway interrupted 
her trip to get wash-water we infer. 
She classified a number of young 
priests as neutrals, but one “padre” 
acquired personal notice by being 
among those who received a pur- 
loined bottle of sake, from a store on 
board for the Japanese who were 
scheduled for the ship’s return to 
Japan. 

We confess to sensitiveness to this 
sort of “news story.” It is the kind of 
semi-admiring pose which enables 
petty and even major malefactors to 
think well of themselves. It is bad 
enough to endure the folk of whom 
these “dead end” kids are a sample. 
All too frequently we have to put up 
with their antics on trains, on street 
cars, and even in half-way decent 
restauraiits and places of amuse- 
ment. They by tolerance are in the 
company of sober citizens, yet they 
claim not only the privileges which 
decent people earn for themselves, 
but also the freedom to inject their 
misconduct upon innocent people. 

To compare them and missionaries 
justifies protest both as to the facts 
as set forth in the story, and as to 
journals that promulgate such mis- 
applications of notice, This “report” 
becomes particularly exasperating 
when the character of missionaries to 
the Far Fast and their influence are 
given consideration. No one can even 
estimate the extent during this war 
of rescues of American soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines by “friendly na-°'— 
tives,’ who are friendly because of 
Christian missionaries, 


TWO PAIRS OF WORDS 
THE inroads on the time of clergy- 


-men have not become fewer as the 


years pass. Just how an appraisal of 
what are a pastor’s duties would 
compare with an investigation of 
what ministers did fifty years ago is 
an alluring subject, even though dif- 
ficult to put into words. 


The Lutheran 


We cite two pairs of words which 
are indicative of a changed propor- 

tioning of clergymen’s duties. Fifty 
“|years ago they had studies. Now 
‘they are likely to have church offices. 
Do not jump to the conclusion that 
the new title means fewer hours de- 
voted to parish duties or implies 
fewer contacts with parishioners. If 
you observe the equipment of the 
church office, you are likely to find 
quite complicated mechanical equip- 
ment and in many larger congrega- 
tions a lay-worker, usually a typist 
and in some instances, a stenog- 
rapher. Card indexes and modern 
filing devices are found to an extent 
that many business offices might 
profitably copy. 

By the use of mechanisms, of the 
mails, and of hours spent in their of- 
fices, close and frequent contacts are 
maintained between ministers and 
members. Much more information is 
distributed than was given out in the 
old days by annual, semi-annual or 
even quarterly visits. But the process 
draws on the pastor’s time and 
energy that were frequently applied 
in former days to study and the 
preparation of sermons. 

- This leads to our second pair of 
words, namely, sermon and medita- 
tion. The latter has come to our 
notice in reading programs of serv- 
ices, especially at conferences and on 
festival occasions. In the “old days,” 
the discourse was called The Ser- 
mon. Thus the implication was given 
that a passage of Scripture would be 
read as a text and its doctrine and 
directions toward duty would be pro- 
claimed by means of an introduction, 


three or more main divisions, and a 
conclusion. 

The preparation and delivery of 
this discourse involved interpreta- 
tion of the Word of God, citations 
from literature, and regard for such 
literary embellishments as a clergy- 
man is presumed to have acquired 
through college and professional 
training. The formula given by one 
noted preacher to his students in 
Homiletics (the art of preaching) 
was “Lock yourself in your study in 
forenoons and out of it in after- 
noons.” Thus preaching and pastoral 
activities were divided. 

A meditation in those days was 
more in the nature of private com- 
munion with God than a preparation 
for the public proclamation of re- 
vealed truths. The focalizing by a 
text chosen and read was not re- 
quired. Values were attached to ob- 
servance of the reactions excited by 
devout reading of Holy Scripture, 
prayer to the Holy Spirit for enlight- 
enment, and instruction from experi- 
ence. Less formality and more lib- 
erty for mental detours were per- 
missible for meditations, but not for 
sermons. 

The suspicion exists (we do not 
have proofs for it) that “medita- 
tions” are the consequence of time 
taken from the study and spent in 
the office. To the extent that this 
observation is true, the discourses 
heard from the pulpit lack the clar- 
ity of considered outlining, the mag- 
netic attractiveness of the right 
words, of predetermined brevity to 
fit the number of minutes for which 
the hearers have capacity to yield 


Thoughts for the Old Year 


By JOHN D. M. BROWN, Muhlenberg College 


_Tuank God for all His mercies numberless, 

For blessings scattered through the length of days 
And consolations bright as sunbeam rays 

In darkened rooms. As lights on earth grow less 
His lovingkindness brighter shines to bless 

The dying year. O let our hearts then praise 
The Lord Who leads us ever in the ways 

Of providence and paths of righteousness; 

Who gives us thoughts that daily closer bind 

Our souls to those who seek a fairer shore 

And trust the evidence of things not seen; 

Who framed the world and made the human mind, 
And teaches us that life means more and more 

If we believe and hope with faith serene. 


December 29, 1943 


attention, and finally the impressive- 
ness that is obtainable when a 
preacher’s sermon is a planned trip 
to a conviction. He knows his des- 
tination and the route to arrival be- 
fore he invites his parishioners to 
join him in traveling toward a def- 
inite mental goal. 


“| Go A-Fishing 
(Continued from page 11) 


Huge cauldrons of soups, meats and 
vegetables, together with stacks of 
bread, cake, cookies, rolls, pies and 
doughnuts, all prepared by an expert 
cook, are on the daily menu. This 
surely is no place for dyspeptic 
stomachs. It is interesting to watch 
those men expertly conveying food 
from plate to mouth, when all the 
while the boat under them is pranc- 
ing and bucking like an unbroken 
colt, 


THE AFTERNOON HAUL 


The early morning process is re- 
peated again in the afternoon; and 
after the last haul of fish is brought 
in for the day, it is truly a sight to 
see, 50,000 pounds of cod, haddock, 
and halibut, together with some 
flounder, lying on deck. After sup- 
per, which is served at 3.00 P. M., 
the dressing of the fish takes place. 
They are cleaned and washed and 
stored in the hold with crushed ice. 
The process is carefully carried out 
to insure a good, wholesome cargo 
of fish upon reaching port. Depend- 
ing on the size of the day’s catch, 
sometimes the men are able to get a 
few hours sleep. 

Four or five days of successful 
fishing will reap a cargo of fish. On 
this trip we had 180,000 pounds in 
four days’ fishing. 

I could write of many other im- 
pressions, of the thousands of gulls, 
busy housewives all, keeping their 
ocean clean from refuse and offal; 
of the flocks of “Mother Carey’s” 
chickens, skipping daintily from 
wave to wave; of playful porpoises 
bounding along; of the brilliant phos- 
phorescence in every drop of spray; 
of the blazing sun, and of the harvest 
full moon sinking down into the sea; 
these, together with the fine associa- 
tions and my own ventures out in 
the little boats hauling in the fish, 
all these will remain unforgettable 
memories long after my years of use- 
fulness are finished. 
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THE 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


A Messianic Day in Capernaum 


Mark's Gospel Describes Jesus, Teaching, Visiting, 


Healing and Forgiving Sinners 


St. Mark 1: 23—2: 14. Adult Sunday School Lesson for January 9 


One source of unending surprise on the part of readers of the Bible is 
the brevity of the portion which we know as the “Gospels.” Of these, that 
of St. Mark consists of only sixteen chapters, and most of these are nar- 
ratives which deal with outstanding events in the life of our Lord, but by 
no means seek to record a day to day history of what he said, did, and prom- 
ised. The record does not go into the sphere of philosophy relative to im- 


mortality, describe in detail the wrath 
of God upon evil doing, nor provide an 
extended description of the eternal 
abode of human beings into which they 
enter at death. 

Nor do the inspired writers seem at 
first sight to have the expected equip- 


ment for recording divine revelation. | 


John Mark, for example, was not one 
of the group named as the twelve dis- 
ciples. His first appearance as an indi- 
vidual in the records is his identifica- 
tion with the young man, who, when 
Jesus was arrested, fled from his cap- 
tors, leaving his cloak in the hands of 
one of them. (Mark 14: 52.) When one 
comes to the book of The Acts, he is 
made aware of a house in Jerusalem at 
which the disciples were wont to gather; 
it may have been the house in which 
Jesus and they assembled to eat the 
passover. At any rate, it came to be 
identified as the house of John Mark, 
and the tradition has been established 
that he had the opportunities of an in- 
mate of that household to become fa- 
miliar with the illustrious members of 


the apostolic church. He saw them, hey’ 


listened to their discussions, he knew 
of the places to which they went to 
preach, and, in particular, he was asso- 
ciated with St. Peter. The Gospel of 
St. Mark deals with peculiar intimacy 
with that impetuous disciple and his 
contacts with our Lord. Especially de- 
tailed are descriptions of occasions 
when Peter was corrected by his 
Master. 


Date of St. Mark's Writing 

If one examines several books in 
which comments on St. Mark’s Gospel 
have been written, he speedily discov- 
ers that there are various guesses con- 
cerning the date of its writing. They 
range from A. D. 61 to 70. Even if A. D. 
61 is chosen, approximately thirty 
years had elapsed before the narrative 
took written form. This passing of time 
is significant because it makes allow- 
ance for three decades of proclaiming 
our Lord’s revelation concerning sal- 
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vation and the kingdom of God. It 
seems that St. Mark, along with the 
other disciples and apostles, had “made 
contact” with people enough times, in 
enough places, to have condensed the 
information in their possession into the 
brief compass of the Gospels as we 
know them. It is often explained that 
many of the events and teachings se- 
lected are aimed directly at the hand- 
ling of doubts, queries, and criticisms 
which were met by those who first went 
forth to proclaim our Lord’s gospel, and 
to give proof that he was the Messiah. 
All this was possible at any time after 
the year A. D. 60, but before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in the year A. D. 
70. Then the orderly (?) regime of the 
Christian church in Jerusalem ended. 
The city, after a four-year siege, was 
taken by the Romans, and the disper- 
sion of the survivors of that terrible ex- 
perience was largely accomplished. 


One Day With the Master 

Perhaps it is merely incidental that 
the first chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel 
seems to describe a period beginning at 
sunset, the Sabbath day in Capernaum, 
and continuing until the following eve- 
ning. It will be recalled that the Sab- 
bath would be described in our cal- 
endar as beginning at sunset on Friday 
night. At that hour, preparations for 
the proper celebration of the Sabbath 
day were completed in all the devout 
households where Jews lived, and the 
people wended their way to the syn- 
agogues. The formal worship conducted 
by the ruler of the synagogue would 
reach a point where any visitor, and es- 
pecially a well-known rabbi, would be 
invited to speak to the people. On an 


occasion supposedly a few days after. 
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the baptism of Jesus, hé was again in 
Capernaum, and went to the synagogue — 
on the Sabbath day. He was called — 


upon to speak. It is recorded that he 


complied with this request, and inter- 


preted what we might call “the lesson 
for the day,” a portion of the prophecy 


of Isaiah. He said to the people, “This | 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your | 
” and proceeded to identify him- — 
self as the one whose coming the © 


ears, 


prophets had foretold. 


Somewhat by the manner of his © 
speech, but more particularly by the | 
influences of a personality of power such 


as none of them had ever before met, 
he impressed his hearers with his au- 
thority. We, living almost nineteen cen- 
turies later, and largely dependent upon 
secondary influences, often, when in a 
receptive mood, still catch something of 
that power of the divine in our midst 
which Jesus demonstrated so tremen- 


dously whenever he met the people and © 


proceeded to teach them. 


The Domain of Spirits Invaded 


St. Mark records immediately after 
he had commented upon the authority ~ 


possessed by Jesus, that an unclean 


spirit present in the synagogue cried ~ 


out, “Let us alone; what have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God. 
And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 


thy peace, and come out of him.” This - 


encounter is one of the numerous in- 
stances recorded in the Gospels which 


show our Lord in direct contact with — 


the regime of spiritual beings. Inter- 


preters, who live in the present age, and ~ 


know something of psychic and psy- 
chical phenomena as they are presented 
by those engaged in research for data 
other than material, do not accept lit- 
erally the Gospel’s teachings concern- 
ing spirits, clean or unclean, normal or 
demoniacal. Very definitely their brows 


are lifted when one undertakes to dis-., 


cuss with them the reality of Satan, his 


domain and his sphere of evil doers. - 


Concerning the acts of Jesus in which 
He ordered evil spirits to depart from 
those whom they had “possessed,” these 
modern authorities declare that the 
people healed were the victims of some 
form of epilepsy, and that their healing 
was psychic and not spiritual. 

One is reminded of the retort which 
was made by a person who was later 
healed by James and John. When they 
asked about the experience, he replied 
that all he knew was that he was healed. 
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Righteousness Before Riches— Matthew 6:19-33 


“LIFE is more than food and raiment,” 
Jesus said. He did not mean to dis- 
count their value. “Your heavenly 
Father knoweth you have need of 
these,” was also His assertion. In our 
topic, riches includes food and raiment 
with all the other material things for 
which too many of us live. Righteous- 
ness is opposed to riches as a life ambi- 
tion in our topic. Righteousness means 
‘being right and doing right. “Better 
be right than president” is a saying 
with the same idea. Better stay poor 
than to do wrong is the negative way of 
putting it. 


Riches Are a Delusion 


We have set down riches as a stand- 
ard of success. Yet we would not find 
the happiest people in the homes of the 
rich, rather in the homes where there 
is neither poverty nor riches. Riches 
never satisfy. The more we get, the 
more we want. 

Riches seem so permanent; yet they 
are so easily lost. If we have been liv- 
ing for them, their loss goes hard with 
us. During the depression there were 
thousands of suicides because of lost 
riches. “Moth and rust corrupt and 
thieves break through and steal.” 
Oriental wealth was in a form that 
could be destroyed in that way. All 
riches are subject to circumstances. 
Even the dollar is devaluated, and the 
‘actual value of any wealth is entirely 
relative. 

Jesus told of the rich farmer who 
because of the size of his crops built 
larger barns in which to store the sur- 
plus. When his barns were full he 
thought he was ready for a life of ease. 
Instead, God came to him saying, “This 
night is thy soul required of thee.” 
Jesus asks, “Whose then shall’ these 
things be?” We may well ask that. 
There are more family scraps over wills 
and estates than over any other one 
cause. 

The rich man thinks he is providing 
for his children. Yet riches have spoiled 
more children than they have helped. 
It is better for the average young per- 


Note that we are treating the Senior Topics 
—not the Young People’s—this year. This is 
due to the large percentage of senior age 
young folks now attending Luther Leagues 
while their older brothers and sisters are in 
the service of the nation. 
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son to have the struggle for a living 


.that is the blessing rather than the 


handicap of the poor. Parents who 
work and save to provide a nest egg for 
their children would do better to take 
time to be with them and share their 
youthful interests. 

James Reid has garnered a story told 
by Sheila Kaye Smith in Sussex Gorse. 
She pictures a farmer who has spent 
all his energy earning and saving 
money to buy a certain bit of gorseland 
that bordered his farm. In doing this 
his home was destroyed, his family life 
broken up, and he himself lost every 
streak of fineness. In the end he re- 
vealed the loss of his better manhood 
in these words: “I’ve won and it’s been 
worth it. I’ve wanted a thing and I’ve 
got it; and when I die I’ve lived so 
close to the earth all my days that I 
reckon I shan’t be afraid to be in it at 
last.” “Earth to earth,” meant that to 
him. He had stamped out every noble 
thought, every neighborly instinct in 
order to possess earth. In the end the 
earth possessed him. 


More Faith 


Life is more than riches. Life ought 
to be fuller of faith. Jesus calls atten- 
tion to the birds and flowers: God takes 
care of them, provides food and raiment 
for them. It is logical to conclude that 
He certainly will take care of us. This 
does not mean that we should be like 
the little birds in the nest and wait 
with open mouths to be fed. It is God’s 
plan that we work for what we eat. 
Where we go beyond His plani is in 
storing up far more than we can use. 

The child would be foolish to worry 
and fuss about the possibility that 
there may not be food on the table at 
meal time. The late Bishop Quayle was 
finding it difficult to sleep one night, 
his mind in possession of worries that 
he could not seem to lay aside. He must 
have fallen asleep for a brief nap and 
during it dreamed that God came to 
him and said, “Now you go on to sleep 
and I will stay awake and worry for 
you.” 

When we have riches, we are tempted 
to depend on them rather than upon 
God. We think they will buy every- 
thing. They become our idols. “You 
cannot serve God and mammon,” is ab- 
solutely true to life. All around us we 


can see people who have tried to play a 
double game with God. They want their 
riches and they want the protection of 
God too. A choice is necessary; and the 
man of faith will choose God. 


More Hope 


The life aim of being and doing right 
assures the happiest life. It looks for- 
ward without fear of loss. There is the 
story of the man who worked half a 
lifetime in order to buy a certain dia- 
mond. He thought that would mean 
happiness. A fully realized ambition 
leaves no room for hope. So with this 
man; from the hour he held the dia- 
mond in his own possession he began to 
fear that it would be lost or stolen. He 
lost weight. He lost his good disposi- 
tion and became irritable. In the end, 
he died a thoroughly unhappy man. 

The mind that is set on things—ma- 
terial things—loses the joy of living. 
Beauty is debased according to its 
money value. Friendship becomes a 
means of attaining material goals. Pa- 
triotism becomes the cloak for self-in- 
terest. Packing life with interests of 
eternal value will assure us a safe and 
happy future. That is “laying up treas- 
ure in heaven.” 


More Love 


The righteousness that is of God is 
full of love. After all, to be and do 
right is to love the Lord our God and 
our neighbor as ourself. Such a life 
cannot be devoted to filling lock boxes 
with stocks and bonds or the deeds to 
valuable lands. There are other and 
better things to do. 

Love demands sharing. The story is 
told of a great flood and, as usual, the 
Red Cross was immediately on the job 
organizing relief. The people in a poor 
section of a great city had to be evac- 
uated. Two large buildings were se- 
cured, one for the men and the. other 
for the women and children. One old 
couple had never been separated before 
and pleaded to be cared for together. 
There was no provision for this; but a 
Salvation Army officer and his wife 
conferred briefly and sent the old cou- 
ple to sleep in their bed. That is the 
spirit of sharing. 

If riches were the key to life, ways 
would be found to make money out of 
a disaster. A man was recently indicted 
for using the war to get rich. He was 
cheating the government as to prices 
and materials, and of course he was 
playing traitor to the men in uniform. 
The spirit of avarice will grow into such 
disloyalty. Let us pack more love into 
our lives. We are rich indeed, spir- 
itually rich, if we will accept what God 
has done for us. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 9. 

Next topic, “Purity Before Pleasure.” 
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BOOK S§ 


Portrait of Paul—Essentially Accurate 


The Apostle. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. 804 pages. $3. 

Out of an intimate acquaintance with the historical setting of the origin 
and rise of Christianity, the author of The Nazarene has written this novel 
based on the life of the Apostle Paul. It is a brilliant exercise of creative 
historical imagination, and as such has both its interest and its danger. The 
interest lies in the skill with which detailed knowledge and literary crafts- 
manship have been combined in a swift-paced and absorbing story; the 


danger is the reader’s tendency to forget that he is reading fiction, not 


history. 

The book is filled with realistic pic- 
tures of the great cities of the Roman 
world of the first Christian century. In 
vivid detail the teeming life of Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, Antioch, Corinth, 
Athens, Ephesus, and Rome is re- 
created before us. Equally striking are 
the characterizations of Herod Agrippa, 
Caligula, Nero, Poppaea, Seneca, Gallio, 
Petronius, and other great figures of 
the contemporary pagan world. As 
support and foil to the chief character 
we have the portraits of Peter, John, 
Barnabas, Gamaliel, James the Just, 
Apollos, Priscilla and Aquila, Timothy, 
Titus, Mark, Luke, and many another. 
The author’s mastery of his art is no- 
where more in evidence than in his 
ability to seize upon apparently unre- 
lated characters and incidents and 
make them integral elements of his 
narrative. 

Asch’s Paul is a man of tension and 
conflict. He is represented as endeavor- 
ing constantly to integrate into one har- 
monious personality the Pharisaic Jew 
and the Christian Apostle (both of 
which he was) and never quite suc- 
ceeding. Dynamic, uncompromising, 
ascetic, a strange combination of phys- 
ical weakness and spiritual strength, is 
Saul the persecutor and Paul the Apos- 
tle; not easy to live with, but hard to 
get away from; doubtful, to the end of 
his days, whether in attempting to win 


New Testamemt Scholarship 
Son of Man and Kingdom of God. A 

Critical Study. By Henry Burton Shar- 

man. Harper. 149 pages. $2.50. 


THE issues raised by our Lord’s use 


of these terms are fundamental and, 


therefore of perennial interest to stu- 
dents of His teachings. This investiga- 
tion was born of a desire to ascertain 
“the most original cast of the teachings 
attributed to Jesus” on these subjects— 
an ambitious project, indeed! The au- 
thor places the relevant passages side 
by side and then endeavors to evaluate 
them on a source basis, comparing 
sources with sources rather than books 
with books. 


the world for Christ he has not driven 
a wedge between Israel and the world. 
Disowned by his own people, and never 
wholly accepted by many disciples of 
Jesus, Paul is set forth as a man of 
destiny, but no less a figure of tragedy. 

The author accepts the modern view 
that first-century Christianity con- 
tained two irreconcilable elements—the 
strictly Judaic attitude represented by 
James “the brother of the Lord,” and 
the universalistic tendency of Paul. 
Wavering between the two is Peter, 
whose final reconciliation and joint 
martyrdom with Paul are the dramatic 
climax of the book. 

In this lengthy, but never tedious, 
volume the great Apostle lives again. 
The portrait of Paul, perhaps at times 
too tensely drawn, is essentially cor- 
rect. Considering the grand scale of the 
work the New Testament student may 
be inclined to overlook the author’s ac- 
ceptance of some doubtful points (the 
early date of the Epistle of James, the 
Pauline authorship of Hebrews, the 
origin of the birth-narrative in St. 
Luke, the identification of the “breth- 
ren of the Lord” as the younger sons 
of Joseph and Mary, and the like). If 
it is read it will be finished with rever- 
ence, sympathy, and a deeper under- 
standing of St. Paul’s place in Chris- 
tianity and its debt to him. ; 

Lioyp M. WAttick. 


This process involves him in a va- 
riety of complicated and baffling issues, 
too technical for analysis in this space. 
The approach is scientific but the gen- 
eral reader is likely to find the tech- 
niques bewildering and the results dis- 
appointing. Caveat emptor! 

Russety D. SNYDER. 


Protestants Increase 
How the Church Grows in Brazil. By 


J. Merle Davis. International Missionary 
Council. 167 pages. $1. 

At a time when the market is flooded 
with books reporting the weakness and 
the hopelessness of Protestant work in 
South America, it is good to read a book 


like this which recognizes the dawn of 
a new day. It is more encouraging still 
when the book, as in this case, is the 
product of one who’ is an expert in the 
field of research and survey. 

Dr. Davis has covered practically the 
whole earth in his investigations. Be- 
ing a churchman he has frequently seen 
the possibilities of utilizing the general. 
information gathered in his researches 
by adding thereto the specific study of 
the churches in the countries under in- 
vestigation, thus producing a treatise 
which gives the church a practical view 
of the sober facts that relate to the 
church’s life which hitherto have been 
overlooked. 

The title of the book, however, is 
somewhat incorrect. since the author 
leaves the Church of Rome out of the 
picture and is speaking only of the 
Protestant churches. His references to 
Rome are few and these relate chiefly 
to the opposition of the Romanists. Dr. 
Davis sees greater possibilities for the 
Protestants in Brazil than in any other 
republic south of the Rio Grande. 

The writer’s information is so accur- 
ate that he even distinguishes between 
German Lutherans and the Missouri 
Synod. We do not like his conclusion 
that the Federal Council should inves- 
tigate the sadly neglected Lutheran 
churches which number some quarter 
of a million confirmed members and are 
now with practically no pastoral over- 
sight because of the war. If you want 
a vision of the economic, political and 
religious possibilities of a great empire 
that may become the Russia of the 
West, then read this book. 

Z. M. Corse. 


Courage and Light 


Christ and This Crisis. By Samuel M. 
Shoemaker. Revell. 151 pages. $1.50. 

THESE sermons talk straight into the 
heart of our contemporary problems. 
The book is well titled, Christ and This 
Crisis. That is exactly what Dr. Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, the widely known rec- 
tor of Calvary Episcopal Church of 
New York, means them to be. The very 
titles of his sermons are a cataloging of 
the desires that leap out of tense days. 
“What Are We Fighting For?” “The 
Christian Way,” “The Christian Vic- 
tory,” “Faith, Fellowship and Free- 
dom.” Here is a straightforward effort, 
in simplest language, to set forth the 
light of an Eternal Word on contem- 
porary issues! 

We commend this little book of ser- 
mons to all who would find courage and 
light for these days. For preachers they 
will be of interest as the excellent work 
of a good craftsman and of a conse- 
crated mind. Most of all, they are ded- 
icated to the desire upon all of us to 
“help someone.” Ratpy W. Loew. 


The Lutheran 


A Contrast 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Topay I drove a man in my car, after 
three previous trips, out to the Old 
Men’s Home of our city to take up res- 
idence there to the end of his days. I 
want to share with my readers this in- 
cident. He had been a laboring man all 
his life—single, unschooled, an em- 
ployee of the Electric Bureau of the 
City of Philadelphia—and a faithful 
communicant member of the Lutheran 
Church. His preference was a future 
abode in a church institution; but 
neither vacancy nor help was sufficient 
to make this possible. 

Old age had caught up with him, a 
paralytic stroke had hindered his moyve- 
ments in retirement, and without any- 
one to care for him he needed the at- 
tention given by an institution. He was 
not without financial resources, having 
made a maximum salary of $200 per 
month with no one but himself to spend 
that amount, \His monthly pension from 


the City of Philadelphia is $83.33 per. 


month for life. That amount plus his 
entrance fee and some ready cash made 
him a financial asset to any Home. 

As we drove along—part of the time 
in silence—my thoughts of Advent 
made me remember our church pen- 


_ sioners. I could not but contrast my 


own condition with his for the future. 
My own salary above the average, a 
schooling of ten years, counting college, 
seminary and university, a living above 
many people’s but with constant de- 
mands upon that salary—and in the 
future the pitiable sum of $25 per 
month for retirement. My friend and 
parishioner had all he needed all his 
days and more! My own needs are 
greatly increased, with children to edu- 
cate, higher taxes to pay and higher 
living costs. What a contrast! 

My thoughts turned then to the hun- 
dreds of brother pastors less fortunate 
than I, with small salaries and many 
demands upon them all their days. 
Brethren of the church, let us take this 
condition seriously! The United Lu- 
theran Church is justly proud of its fine 
accomplishments reviewed in the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. But it might 
well hang its head in shame as a church 
to have failed the very ones who made 
all this possible: its faithful pastors, 
without adequate protection when the 
winter of life comes. Now is the time 
to back the new Contributory Pension 
Plan and change this shameful condi- 
tion. T. Benton PEERY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pensions for Laity 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

PERMIT me to commend and thank 
you for your fine article on pensions in 
the Across the Desk Department in THE 
LUTHERAN under date of December 1. 

I would that the whole Church would 
“read, mark, learn and inwardly digest,” 
not.only its written words but the un- 
written words between the lines. 

There is another phase of the pension 
matter to which I would call the atten- 
tion of the Church, however: “Pensions 
for the Laity.” They, too, have been 
omitted from the Federal Social Se- 
curity Plan. So neither the Church nor 
the government has made any provision 
for their retirement. 

True, our Church has a committee 
charged with preparing and submitting 
to the Church a plan to be patterned 
after the government’s plan. But this 
committee has done nothing—waiting, 
because there is a rumor that lay em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations are 
to be included under the Government 
Social Security. Defense legislation, 
however, has pushed all other matters 
into the background, and in the mean- 
time the laity are unprotected. 

In the Church House in New York 
and the Muhlenberg Building in Phila- 
delphia, there are about two hundred 
lay employees, working for salaries less 
than they would receive for similar 
work in the business world, who face 
the future with no provision for their 
retirement. 

The lay employee in an executive 
position has usually sacrificed more in 
accepting a church position than the 
minister, 

The Church pays for. the education of 
a vast number of ministers—never for 
the laity—and while it pays the min- 
ister a salary not commensurate with 
his ability or his work, the salary it 
pays the lay executive is about one-half 
of that which he would secure in a 
business calling. There is one lay ex- 
ecutive known to the writer who, in or- 
der that he might serve our Church, 
resigned a business position which paid 
him twice the salary which the Church 
offered. Then he mortgaged his life in- 
surance. Such consecration should not 
be entirely overlooked. 

Today our boards and auxiliaries 
have staffs composed of clerical and lay 
members. The former may retire with 
a pension, the latter have no provision 
made for their retirement. Is this just? 

The Board of Pensions will ask the 
Church at the next convention to per- 
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mit it to include the lay members of 
the staffs of the boards and auxiliaries 
under the provisions of the old non- 
contributory pension plan. Justice de- 
mands it. 

In the meantime, the lay employees 
in the Muhlenberg Building are not 
quiescent. They are leaving in numbers 
for the business world where salaries 
are better and old age protection is 
assured. 

It is a question that must be faced 
eventually, so why not now? 

Harry Hopces! 


Silent Prayer 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

THE writer is a member of Messiah 
Church in Atlanta. 

In the past few months, while in 
Washington, D. C., I have had the 
pleasure of attending services at a Lu- 
theran church where they end the serv- 
ice with a few moments of silent prayer. 

Coming back from New York last 
week I visualized all Lutheran churches 
for the duration, dedicating a short 
period of time to the boys and girls, 
and men and women in the service, and 
a just and lasting peace. 

There may be reasons why this could 
not be done. However, the thought kept 
coming to me again and again that ded- 
icating a few moments for silent prayer 
as above in these times would tend to 
draw many folks closer to the church 
and to God—much closer perhaps than 
the inclusion of these thoughts by the 
minister. I also visualized that, could 
this be done with the Lutheran Church 
leading the way, other churches would 
automatically follow, as there is no 
doubt in my mind that somehow—in 
the quiet of a church service—a silent 
prayer period as above will have far- 
reaching influence for good. The above 
is merely a suggestion to you for what 
it may be worth in these unusual times. 

H. E. SHOENFELT. 


Announcement 
ANYONE who knows of Lutheran peo- 
ple, especially civilian government 


workers, who have moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C., or its near-by suburbs of 
Arlington and Alexandria, Va., please 
send their names and addresses to 
Lutheran Service, 736 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. They will be con- 
tacted by church people and urged to 
attend the Lutheran church of their 
preference in the city. 
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Inaugurated President of Carthage College 


Dr. Erland Nelson, the first layman 
to become president of Carthage Col- 
lege, at Carthage, Ill, was inaugurated 
November 12. 

The inaugural activities were cli- 
maxed in the formal inauguration at 2 
P. M., when the long academic proces- 
sion began at the library and proceeded 
to the Field House of the college, where 
the ceremony was held in the audi- 
torium filled with students, faculty, 
friends, and visiting college presidents, 
representatives, and distinguished edu- 
cators. 

Mr. O. A. Hanke, president of the 
Board of Trustees of Carthage College, 
presided. Dr. R. R. Belter, president 
of the Wartburg Synod, offered the in- 
vocation, and the scripture was read by 
Dr. Edward A. Piper, president of the 
Iowa Synod. 

The Carthage Choir, led by Mr. 
Elmer. Hanke, sang. 

Doctor Nelson was then presented to 
the group for installation by Mr. O. A. 
Hanke. 

Dr. Armin George Weng, president 
of the Illinois Synod, conducted the 
service of installation. 

“The One Thing Needful,’ was the 
title of Dr. Nelson’s address of accept- 
ance. His concluding remarks were as 
follows: “On this inauguration day, 
may I ask that you will pray for this 
college, a loyal faculty standing beside 
me, a faithful Board of Trustees, a co- 
operative church, an understanding 
student body, and that when any of us 
become too concerned over the many 
things, we shall remind one another 
ever to keep our eye on the central 
purpose of Carthage College, the de- 
velopment of Christian personality.” 

Prof. A. O. Boatman, chairman of the 
faculty of Carthage College, gave the 
introduction for the many official rep- 
resentatives present, most of whom 
were college presidents or college rep- 
resentatives. Twenty-nine colleges and 
universities were represented in the 
academic procession, despite the dif- 
ficulties of wartime travel. Among those 
in attendance were the following Lu- 
theran educators: President Conrad 
Bergendoff, Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary; Dean C. F. 
Lindberg, Valparaiso University; Pres- 
ident O. J. H. Preus, Luther College; 
President Lawrence Siersbeck, Dana 
College; President Fred C. Wiegman, 
Midland College. 

Greetings were then brought by the 
following: O. A. Hanke, president of 
the Carthage College Board of Trus- 
tees; Dr. R. R. Belter, representing the 
Wartburg Synod; the Rev. Kenneth A. 
Hurst, Northwest Synod; Mr. F. J. Neu, 
City of Carthage; Prof. Joseph Sittler, 
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Chicago Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. Edward Piper, the Iowa 
Synod; Dr. Armin G. Weng, the Illinois 
Synod; the Rev. Conrad Bergendoff, 
president of Augustana College, Rock 


President Erland Nelson 


Island, Ill, representing liberal arts 
colleges as a whole; and the Rev. Law- 
rence Siersbeck, president of Dana 
College, representing the Unifed Danish 
Synod. id 


Dr. and Mrs. Nelson were honored at 
a reception in Denhart Hall parlors, 
following the inaugural services. 

Dr. Erland Nelson is the thirteenth 
president of Carthage College. 
predecessors were: the Rev. David L. 
Tressler, Ph.D., J. A. Kunkleman, D.D., 
J. A. Detweiler, D.D., E. F. Bartholo- 
mew, D.D., LL.D., Holmes Dysinger, 
D.D., LL.D., J. M. Ruthrauf, D.D., 
S.T.D., N. J. Gould Wickey, Ph.D.; 
Jacob Diehl, D.D., LL.D., I. W. Binga- 
man, D.D., and Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr., 
D.D. 

“The Responsibility of the Christian 
Educator,” was the subject of a chal- 
lenging address by Dr. N. J. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Church-related 
Colleges, at the inaugural convocation 
which opened the program for the in- 
augural ceremonies for Dr. Erland Nel- 
son as president of Carthage College. 

R. A. J. Neumann, D.D., Litt.D., pro- 
fessor of Bible and Religious Education 
and Chaplain of Carthage College, pre- 
sided at the service. The scripture and 
prayer were given by Dr. Nelson. 
Duane Schroeder, of the class of 1943 
of the college, sang. Prof. W. C. Spiel- 
man, chairman of the Inaugural Com- 
mittee, introduced Dr. Wickey. . The 
Rev. Paul T. Hersch, pastor of Old 
Trinity Church at Carthage, gave the 
benediction. Nis Exnar ReIsrap. 


Virginia Congregation Celebrates Centennial 


The Pembroke Lutheran Memorial 
Church, Pembroke, Va., celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary October 31. 
The congregation was organized in 1843 
in an old log church near the present 
structure. For a number of years prior 
to and following this date, this building 
was used for Sunday school and other 
religious services, and for a community 
school. Several of the early Lutheran 
pastors served as teachers. The or- 
ganization was the work of the Rev. 
Solomon Schaeffer of Blacksburg, Va. 

The present building was erected in 
1855, and dedicated in 1857. It con- 
tained a gallery where the colored peo- 
ple were seated during services. This 
was removed in 1904 and a vestibule 
was added. Many changes and improve- 
ments have made the building fairly 
modern. For the centennial the interior 
was completely renovated. 

The centennial program, which was a 
joint Reformation and Anniversary 
service, featured a number of inspiring 
and challenging messages. At the morn- 
ing service, Dr. R. Homer Anderson, 
superintendent of the Virginia Synod, 
delivered the sermon, in the introduc- 
tion of which he highly commended 
the congregation for its service in spite 
of its small numbers. “It is the only 
congregation of its size that I know of 


that has lived for one hundred years,” 
said the speaker. 

In the afternoon the Rev. T. C. 
Parker, a former pastor and a member 
of Pembroke Memorial, spoke on the 
subject, “Our Goals.” A highly inter- 
esting history of the period leading up 
to the organization of the congregation 
was presented by a member, Mr. B. H. 
Snidow. Several interesting and amus- 
ing incidents in the lives and work of 
early Lutherans, and concerning the 
settlement of the community, were re- 
lated. The Rev. W. H. Kibler, a former 
pastor who is now pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Churchville, Va., gave an ad- 
dress on, “Our Rich Heritage.” 

Greetings to the congregation were 


brought by Mr. James Schaeffer, band © 


director at V. P. I. and grandson of the 
founder of the congregation. The final 
message was delivered by the Rev. 
John W. Cobb, pastor of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Blacksburg, his subject be- 
ing, “The Challenge of Luther for the 
Church Today.” “One of the challenges 
of Luther would be, I believe,” said the 
speaker, “to teach our children the 
catechism. We must train our people in 
the faith and doctrines of our Church.” 

Twenty-four pastors have served the 


congregation; the present pastor is the 


Rev. Auburn F. Bowers. 
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: A aha Communion 


Major Walker Describes Administration Under Difficulties 


November 28, 1943. 
Dear Dr. Melhorn: 

THe Lutueran still arrives slowly—the 
last copy to reach me was the issue of 
October 20. It may interest you to 
know that even here in North Africa 
the official journal has an unofficial cir- 
culation. My copy is shared by a mem- 
ber of the church council of Kountze 
Memorial, Omaha, Nebr., who is a ma- 
jor in the same regiment; by a member 
of Ebenezer, Columbia, S. C., who is 
assigned to the same company; and by 
a second lieutenant who has been our 
mess officer and who is a member of 
one of our churches in Union City, N. J. 
And there is hardly a mail that comes 
that does not bring the question from 
one or the other of these officers as to 
whether the mail has come and brought 
with it a copy of THe LuTHeran. Our 
mails, however, are few and far be- 
tween. 


Blood-red the Desert Color 


What I really wanted to talk about, 
however, was a communion service held 
in the middle of a sand storm. The 
army moves as transport is available, 
and it was our misfortune, soon after 
our arrival in North Africa, to be com- 
pelled to await transportation in an 
area that was on the edge of the Sahara. 
I know that nearly everyone thinks of 
the desert as a series of sand dunes. 
Really, bare jagged rocks make up as 
much of the landscape as do the sand 
dunes. To make matters worse, the 
sand was not the clean sand of our sea- 
shores—but was the result of the dis- 
integration of a red sandstone abundant 
in that region—so that when the wind 
blew everything was colored a beauti- 
ful blood red—including ourselves. 

The buildings were few and far be- 
tween, and no building would accom- 
modate the number of troops attending 
services; so the padre had taken pos- 
session of an old quarry, and it had 
been fitted up as an auditorium. 

The one Sunday we were in this 
camp the Protestant service was an- 
nounced for 10 A. M. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant day, for bits of sand were filling the 
air by the time announced. 


400 Communed in Quarry 

I was surprised to find that the padre 
was gowned and vested in the garb 
common to the Augustana Synod. The 
ritual was the Common Service. As the 
service progressed the sand grew 
thicker and thicker—and both pastor 
and organist became coated with the 
red dust—and at times were obscured. 
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All of us put on our dust respirators 
and stayed on. If you have never tried 
to sing in a dust respirator, try it some 
time. To some I suppose the strains of 
“Now Thank We All Our God” sounded 
weird and lugubrious—but I am sure 
that for most of us it was part of our 
life. The sand storm made us wear 
them, but we could not abandon our 
service. The pastor had to abandon 
any attempt at a meditation, but con- 
tinued with the communion. When the 
sacrament was administered, the wafers 
were coated with red sand—and the 
wine was dyed a deeper red by the dust 
—but about four hundred communed 
that morning. 

I am telling you this long story be- 
cause I believe that the folks at home 
should know that both chaplains and 
men take a serious view of the high 
privilege of communing. In that con- 
gregation were men just back from the 
battle front—some on their way home, 
others to rest camps; and then there 
were others like ourselves on the way 
up toward the battle areas. Here at this 
crossrdads we paused, and while there 
were refreshed—even in the middle of 
a sandstorm. 

I hope to find some time to write you 
later of some of the experiences which 
I had as I came on up toward our pres- 
ent post—of strange churches and of 
commanding officers who in the absence 
of a regular chaplain have not been 
afraid to conduct services for their 
troops—and most of all of ‘the little 
Huguenot mission to the Kabyles—a 
people never christianized. But enough 
for now— 

With best wishes to all, 

Yours, 
H. Torrey WALKER. 


Service Men: Attention 


From the supervising chaplain on 
Guadalcanal there has come by V-mail 
to the Service Commission of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council an announce- 
ment of the éstablishment of regular 
Lutheran services of worship on that 
island for the benefit of Lutheran serv- 
ice men stationed there, together with 
an urgent invitation to all such men to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
“attend church.” The chaplain desired 
to insert a notice in all church papers 
back home to catch the eye of any men 
who are on Guadalcanal who receive 
the papers, or any in the camps at home 
who may. be sent to that area later. He 
wanted it to read something like this: 


“Lutheran services are held every Sun- 
day evening at 5.30 at the beautiful 
new chapel at the American Military 
Cemetery. Communion last Sunday of 
every month. Lutherans of all synods 
are urged to attend.” 

Attendance at these services is in- 
creasing and the chaplain feels that 
these services are a crying need to the 
men in a place like this. 

There are no reported Lutheran mis- 
sions to the natives on Guadalcanal. 
Under the Australian mandate by 
which the Solomons are governed, 
there is a small mission at Inakona on 
the southwest coast, opened in 1912 by 
the independent South Sea Evangelical 
Mission of Sydney, Australia, and two 
larger missions in Maravovo on the 
west coast. Here the Melanesian Mis- 
sion of the Church of England in New 
Zealand began work in 1894, supported 
from New Zealand, Australia and Eng- 
land, and the Seventh Day Adventists 
of the United States in 1912. It is pos- 
sible that these temporary services for 
service men are the first Lutheran serv- 
ices to be held on that island. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


A Chaplain’s Impressions 


Camp Ellis, Ill. “God is interested in 
saving lives as well as souls. So when 
you dig a fox hole, dig it deep.” These 
are the words of caution Chaplain 
Byron E. Kelley, recently returned 
from the African campaign, delivers in 
his sermons and talks to the soldiers 
of this Army Services Forces Unit 
Training Center. 

The chaplain, who slept and ate in 
fox holes for many months, says there 
are three things you think about when 
shells are falling and you are in one: 
“First you wish it were a little deeper. 
I always dug it a little deeper for my 
wife and two children,” he said. “Then 
you wish you had a little more insur- 
ance, regardless of how much you have. 
And, as the shelling grows hotter, you 
think of all the mean things you did in 
your life. I had plenty to think about,” 
the chaplain added frankly. 

“T once read that man is incurably 
religious, but now I believe it because 
every man I’ve known at the front 
prays in a fox hole,” he said. 

Chaplain Kelley, a Methodist min- 
ister who holds the rank of captain, 
went through most of the Tunisian 
campaign with the First Armored Divi- 
sion. When he arrived in Oran early in 
March he was greeted by the warnings, 
“Out here it’s the quick and the dead.” 
He conducted services under shelling 
and usually finished them in fox holes 
and ditches with whomever got there 
safely. 

On temporary duty at Camp Ellis, 
Chaplain Kelley expects to go over 
again soon. 
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MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AT WORK 


Famine in India 


DISTRESSING reports continue to come about the famine in India. In 
answer to a telegram through the Foreign Missions Conference for a con- 
tribution from each Board toward $25,000 to be cabled to the National 
_ Christian Council, the Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America sent, after conference with our president and treasurer, 
$1,000. Copy of a reply cable of thanks from Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Christian Council, has been received. 

Additional funds will be solicited for this purpose. 

Nona Dieut, Exec. Sec. 


N. H. Kern, attending the Roanoke 
Convention and Congress, were also 
given. 

An inspirational feature of the con- 
vention was the message by Sister 
Edith Fischer, deaconess at Zion Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 

The credential committee reported 5 
officers, 8 departmental secretaries, 36 
delegates, 6 pastors, 1 deaconess, and 
36 visitors as having registered. 

The invitation to hold the 1944 con- 
vention in Holy Cross Church, Yoakum, 
was accepted. 

The Rev. Paul Bechter, president of 
synod, conducted the installation of 
newly elected officers: President, Mrs. 
N. H. Kern, Houston; vice-president, 
Mrs. Walter S. Rapp, Houston; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Aline Zappe, Shiner; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. C. H. Warner, 
Austin; treasurer, Mrs. H. O. Borne- 
mann, Austin. Aine Zapre, Sec. 


"Go Ye Therefore’ 


THe twenty-fourth annual conven- 


Texas Women Active 


Ix Grace Church, Houston, Tex., the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Texas Synod convened, the Rev. N. H. 
Kern pastor. 

A Communion Service opened the 
convention with the Rev. C. J. Deith- 
loff of San Antonio as liturgist. The 
Rev. N. H. Kern delivered the sermon, 
basing his text on the convention theme, 
“T Must Be About My Father’s Busi- 
ness.” Both pastors administered the 
Sacrament. 

The convention was officially opened 
by the president, Mrs. Walter S. Rapp 
of Houston. 

Two new societies, Faith, San 
Antonio, and United Church, Corpus 
Christi, were received into member- 
ship, and the respective delegates were 
seated as voting members of the con- 
vention. 

Greetings were brought to the con- 
vention by the Rev. Paul Bechter, pres- 
ident of synod; the Rev. C. J. Deithloff, 
sponsor of women; Chaplain O. K. tion of the Women’s Missionary So- 
Oehlke, formerly of the Texas Synod; ciety of the Michigan Synod met in 
and Pastor Eric Hawkins, of the local Je baist Church, Detroit. The theme was, 
Augustana Lutheran Church. 7? “Lo, I am with You—Go Ye There- 

Appointment of committees and re- fore.” At the opening services the Rev. 
ports of officers and departmental sec- Willard I. Hackenberg, pastor of Christ 
retaries followed—all reports showing Church, delivered the sermon on the 
encouraging results, theme, “The Highest Offer.” 

The Cuero Society, with Mrs. A. A. Mrs. Frank Roach presided at all 
Hahn, Mrs. Ruth Eberhardt, and Miss sessions. Mrs. Leo Wessinger extended 
Martha Boehl as leaders, had charge the welcome and Mrs. H. O. Yoder re- 
of the devotions. sponded. Four officers, fifteen depart- 

Mrs. H. M. Harris, of the Houston ment secretaries and forty-six delegates 
Council of Church Women, delivered were present, also approximately sixty 
an inspiring message at the second ses-__ visitors. 
sion. Twelve Life Memberships were At the Fellowship Dinner the guest 
presented by Mrs. W. J. Niesner, syn- speaker was Sister Margaret Fry. She 
odical secretary. The Rev. C. J. Deith- told of the work the Lutheran Church 
loff was presented a Life Membership is doing at Willow Run to alleviate the 
by the synodical society. A report on suffering of migrant workers. 
the Gettysburg Deputation Fellowship Devotional services were conducted 
School of Missions was given by the by Mrs. R. Hendrickson and Mrs. Ivan 
Rev. A. A. Hahn. Miller. Mrs, T. T. Brumbaugh, mis- 
sionary to Japan for seventeen from 
the Methodist Church, gave an interest- 
dren of the Church presented an in- ing address on, “Japanese as I Have 
formative program. Reports of the Known Them” The Rey. C. F. Stickles 
delegates, Mrs. Walter S. Rapp and Mrs. brought a message from synod based 


Vesper Services were conducted by 
Pastor N. H. Kern and the local Chil- 
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on the theme, “What Can I Do for Mis- 
sions?” 

The reports of department secretaries 
showed a decided increase over the 
previous year, except in membership. 
An increase in membership for every 
society of the Michigan Synod is a goal 
for 1944. 


Elections resulted as follows: Pres- 


ident, Mrs. Frank Roach, Detroit; vice- 
president, Mrs. H. O. Yoder, Ann 
Arbor; secretary, Mrs. K. P. Anspach, 
Detroit; treasurer, Mrs. Paul Leniz, 
Detroit; statistician, Mrs. A. C. Kuder, 
Saginaw. 

An invitation was extended to hold 
the silver anniversary convention at St. 
Paul’s Church, Detroit. 


Illinois Women Go Forward 


Mrs. I. W. BrincaMan of Quincy, IIL, 
president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Illinois Synod, inspired 
the fourteenth biennial convention with 
an address on the theme, “Forward To- 
gether—with Faith, with Hope, with 
Love.” The meeting was held Novem- 
ber 3-5 at Trinity Church, Rockford, 
Ill. Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand, D.D., 
pastor, opened the convention with the 
Communion sermon. Three devotional 
addresses brought the theme to the 
gathering more in detail, Mrs. E. J. 
Eckhoff, Mrs. M. D. Kilver and Mrs. 
George Beiswanger being the speakers. 

The departmental work was brought 
forcefully to the attention of the con- 
vention in a unique way, due to the 
originality and ability of the president, 
Mrs. Bingaman. The three missionaries 
supported by the Illinois Special were 
given special recognition at the lunch- 
eon as “Emissaries for Christ’—Misses 
Edith Eykamp, Emma Johnson and 
Erva Moody. Dr. Ida S. Scudder, 
founder and president. of the Union 
Missionary Medical College for Women 
at Vellore, India, was the guest speaker 
the first evening session. She made a 
stirring appeal for the funds needed for 
the work and praised the Lutherans 
that they were the first denomination 
to double their regular annual contri- 
bution when the need arose. Dr. H. M. 
Bannen, pastor emeritus of the congre- 


gation, conducted the Vesper Service. ° 


Thursday morning Mrs. Frank Lind- 
strom, president of the local society, 
extended a welcome. Mrs. W. H. 
Nicholas presented the well-balanced 
program of/the committee. Mrs. Rufus 
D. Bowman of Chicago gave an address 


-on “The Christian Home,” and urged 


parents to live the ideals they stand for 
in the home and in the community for 
the sake of their children. 

At the noonday luncheon the conven~ 
tion theme was the center of thought 
for the address by Mrs. Lewis Dame of 
Rockford, who founded the American 
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Girls’ School at Bahrain Islands in the 
Persian Gulf, and its principal for many 
years. 

The Roanoke convention was made 
to live again when the four conference 
presidents, Mrs. Carl D. Kammeyer, 
Mrs. Armin G. Weng, Mrs. F. W. Ham- 
mer and Mrs. Arthur Rendleman, told 
of the activities, the business, the devo- 
tional aspects and highlights of the 
addresses. Miss Jane Norberg reported 
the sessions of the Eighth Congress and 
Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, general Board of- 
ficer, asked that we work for an in- 
creased membership, especially among 
the young women. 

Group conferences for the discussion 
of the departments were led by Mrs. 
Cal Sitton, Mrs. C. E. Paulus and Mrs. 
A. C. Johnson. Facts and figures were 
given by Miss Selma Bergner, secre- 
- tary for promotion of the general so- 
ciety, to show that personal work is the 
only real method to gain new members. 

The convention dinner was presided 
over by Miss Esther Johnson of the 
Rockford church. She.said if you want 
to make a society flourish just try tak- 
ing on the main support of a mission- 
ary. The missionary societies of the 
Rockford church have supported Miss 
Emma Johnson in the mission field for 
nineteen years and in addition give 
substantially toward the support of 
Miss Edith Eykamp and others. The 
convention sent greetings to these two 
missionaries in India. Dr. L. Grady 
Cooper, missionary to China, was the 
special guest speaker. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod; the Rev. L. F. Weihe, superin- 
tendent of Nachusa Orphanage; and Dr. 
Erland Nelson, the newly elected pres- 
ident of Carthage College. Miss Ann 
Sinkler as president, presented the 
work of the Illinois Congress, and Mr. 
Kendall Smith of Rockford told of the 
work at Relocation Centers. 

- The following re-elected officers were 
installed by Dr. Beckstrand: President, 
Mrs. I. W. Bingaman; vice-president, 
Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand; recording 
secretary, Mrs. W. A. Hallen; statis- 
tician, Mrs. F. W. Hammer; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. R. Williams. 

Mrs. Harry R. Aen. 


Puerto Rico and China 


Tue fifteenth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference of the United Synod 
of New York was held in St. John’s 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. 
Gustav K. Huf pastor. The theme was, 
“Reveal to Us Our Task.” Each session 
was opened with devotions led by Mrs. 
Arnold F. Keller of Utica. 

The morning session included the 
president’s report; reports of officers; 
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and an address by Mrs. Edwin Boetiger, 
the newly elected president of the syn- 
odical society. The afternoon session 
included the presentation of the depart- 
ment secretaries, and an address on, 
“Our Task in Puerto Rico,” by Miss 
Frieda M. Hoh, R.N., missionary nurse 
from Bayamon, P. R. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed: President, Mrs. S. P. 
Chacona, Syracuse; vice-president, Mrs. 
G. K. Huf, Syracuse; secretary, Miss 
Katie Meisenheimer, Binghamton; 
treasurer, Mrs. Raymond Kaufmann, 
Utica; and statistical secretary, Mrs. G. 
Harold Stark, Utica. 

At the fellowship dinner which fol- 
lowed the close of the convention, Dr. 
L. Grady Cooper, missionary from 
China, was the principal speaker. 

Mrs. P. J. TRITSCHLER. 


“Abide in Christ’ 


Trinity CHurRcH, Hudson Heights, 
N. J., was host to the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York, 
at their fifteenth annual convention. 
The theme, “Abide in Christ,” was de- 
veloped throughout the sessions. 

The devotional services were con- 
ducted by Pastor J. H. Wagner, and 
the Rev. H. W. Hagenau of Advent 
Church, Grantwood. 

The president, Mrs. Alex Berg of 
Trenton, formally opened the conven- 
tion. Reports of officers and department 
secretaries convinced the gathering that 
their missionary efforts were going for- 
ward and progress was being made in 
the Kingdom. Inspirational and chal- 
lenging greetings and messages were 
brought by visiting pastors: the Rev. 
Luther Freimuth, Airmont, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Willard Borchert, Bellville, N. J.; 
the Rev. Edward Knudten, Rutherford, 
secretary of the conference; the Rev. 
C. K. Fegley of Weehawken; and the 
Rev. E. A. Sievert of the Kinderfreund 
Home, Jersey City. 

Mrs. J. Henry Meyer of Elizabeth re- 
ported on the convention of the syn- 
odical society. 

Mrs. Norma Bingham was one of the 
most impressive speakers of the con- 
vention, basing her remarks on the 
word Service. 

The Rev. E. Knudten brought greet- 
ings from the New Jersey Conference 
and the Rev. James Soler, pastor of the 
Spanish Lutheran Church, Bronx, N. Y., 
stirred his listeners with a portrayal of 
the Spanish Lutheran development in 
South America. Mrs. E. H. Boettger of 
Buffalo, recently elected president of 
the synodical society, brought a report 
of the convention at Roanoke. 

The following officers were installed 
by Mrs. Boettger: President, Mrs. J. 
Henry Meyers, Elizabeth; vice-pres- 


ident, Mrs. Charles Campbell, Teaneck; 
secretary, Mrs. Robert Barkley, Jersey 
City; statistical secretary, Mrs. A. E. 
Hurst, Rutherford; treasurer, Miss Ina 
Nutzhorn, Englewood. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Berg, 
was made a Life Member by the con- 
ference society. 

St. Paul’s, Teaneck, has invited the 
conference to meet with them in 1944. 

Marie H. Kreyiine, Reporter. 


“Victory Through Christ” 


THE sixteenth annual conference of 
the Western District of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the English 
Nebraska Synod met in October at 
Trinity Church, Paxton, the Rev. E. C. 
Mortensen pastor. Sessions were held 
in conjunction with those of the West- 
ern District of synod. The conference 
opened with a joint Communion Serv- 
ice, at which the Rey. J. S. Rhine deliv- 
ered the sermon. 

The following morning the Rev. 
Blaine Simon conducted the devotional 
service. Dr. J. C. Hershey, president of 
the Nebraska Synod, told of the mission 
schools that would be conducted 
throughout the synod, and Dr. G. Keller 
Rubrecht spoke on, “The Christian 
Home.” 

A fellowship banquet was served in 
the evening to eighty guests. Dr. F. C. 
Wiegman, president of Midland Col- 
lege, brought an inspiring message that 
challenged hearers to greater service. 

Mrs. Laurine Anderson presided at 
the women’s meetings, at which the 
theme was, “Victory Through Christ.” 
Mrs. Rubrecht reported briefly con- 
cerning the Roanoke Convention. She 
visited. the Konnarock Training School 
en route and told of the fruitful work 
being done among these mountain peo- 
ple. Box work for the Rev. E. F. Rohl- 
fing’s church in British Guiana netted 
$68. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
J. E. Jensen, North Platte; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. G. E. Thompson, Oshkosh; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Arthur Hahn, 
Paxton. Mrs. ArtHur Haun. 


Convention in Florida 


The Southern District Conference of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Florida Synod met at Holy Trinity 
Church, Miami, November 12. At the 
morning session Mrs. Henry Schaeffer 
of West Palm Beach spoke on, “Who’s 
Who at Roanoke.” In the afternoon 
Mrs. Roy Troutman, president of the 
Missionary Society, brought to her au- 
dience the recommendations of the 
Roanoke Convention. This was followed 
by comprehensive discussion. 

Mrs. J. W. Sourres, Sec. 
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“In Times Like These’ 


Tue forty-seventh semi-annual con- 
ference of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Chicago Conference of the 
Illinois Synod was held in Wilmette Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. F. W. Mill- 
house pastor. The theme, “In Times 
Like These,” was carried out through- 
out the program. Mrs. A. G. Weng, 
president, opened the sessions, and Pas- 
tor Millhouse conducted the devotional 
service. ; 

Mrs. Ernest Ewald brought greetings 
from the Nachusa Guild; Pastor Aigner 
from the Lutheran Students’ Associa- 
tion; Pastor Kunz from the Inner Mis- 
sion Society; Mrs. George P. Lottich 
from the Maywood Home; Mr. Rudolph 
Gustafson from the Lutheran Home 
Finding Society; Miss Evelyn Pfeuffer 
from the Chicago Congress; Pastor L. O. 
Cooperrider from the Chicago Confer- 
ence. Dr. A. G. Weng, the genial pres- 
ident of the synod, substituted for Dr. 
C. B. Foelsch, president of the Chicago 
Seminary, and for Dr. Erland Nelson, 
president of Carthage College, and also 
reported on the progress being made 
in the synod. A letter of greeting was 
read from Mrs. I. W. Bingaman, pres- 
ident of the synodical society. Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt represented the national 
society. 

Conference voted that a greeting be 
sent to the missionaries on the Grips- 
holm headed for home. Fifteen pastors 
were presented to the conference. The 
Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, director of the 
Commission on American Missions of 
the National Lutheran Council, was the 
interesting speaker of the afternoon. “In 
times like this,” he said, “there is but 
one Lutheran Church, and the National 
Lutheran Council is the agency that 
pulls these hearts together.” 


Inspiring Messages 

Tue forty-eighth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Lancaster Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania was held No- 
vember 4 in St. John’s Church, Colum- 
bia, Pa. The Rev. Charles A. Mathias, 
pastor loci, conducted the morning de- 
votions and extended greetings. The 
Rev. Charles Naugle was in charge of 
the afternoon devotional service. 

The theme for the convention was, 
“The Light Shineth in the Darkness.” 
This was emphasized in the devotions. 

Mrs. C. A. Mathias, in her capacity 
as president of the synodical society, 
brought greetings. The officers and de- 
partmental secretaries presented in- 
formative reports. Mrs. H. W. Tyson re- 
ported on the Roanoke Convention. 

Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, assistant 
executive secretary, Board of American 
Missions, and Miss Christie Zimmer- 
man, missionary to India, brought in- 
spiring messages. 

Harold C. Fry, S.T.D., president of 
the Lancaster Conference, installed the 
officers: Mrs. John R. McClellan, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Charles A. Mathias and 
Mrs. H. W. Tyson, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Elmer Curry, recording secretary; Mrs. 
John F. Horting, statistician; Miss 
Sarah E. Bitner, treasurer. 

A candlelight service conductéd by 
Pastor and Mrs. Mathias featured the 
closing of the ‘convention. An invita- 
tion was accepted to hold the next con- 
vention in Christ Lutheran Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Eimer Curry. 


Devotional Thoughts Among 
Highlights 


Ir you had been in Toledo, Ohio, Oc- 


Mrs. D. E. Bosserman, vice-president, / tober 28 and 29 you would have had 


presented a new society from Trinity 
Church, Chicago, the Rev. P. B. Hack 
pastor. Under her leadership the de- 
partment secretaries presented their 
work. Dr. Weng presented the syn- 
odical “special” in the absence of Mrs. 
Catlin. Projects supported by this fund 
are the Fillmore-Irving Parish; the 
Queen City, Mo., Parish; and the sal- 
aries of Misses Erva Moody and Edith 
Eykamp. 

Mrs. Millhouse presided as toastmis- 
tress at the dinner, and Mrs. George 
Curran led the hymn sing. Mrs. Weng’s 
report of the Roanoke convention was 
most informing. 

Mrs. Reuben Torrey, a Presbyterian 
missionary from China, was the speaker 
in the evening. She paid high tribute 
to Lutheran missionaries in China, es- 
pecially Misses Erva Moody and Lydia 
Reich, with whom she had worked. 

There were 206 delegates present at 
the meeting. Biancue J. Irvin. 
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the pleasure of being entertained by a 
group of women from Augsburg Church, 
and their pastor, the Rev. Carl Satre, 
and his wife. Theirs was a job weil 
done as will be readily testified by the 
250 members that attended the twenty- 
third annual conyention of the West- 
ern Conference 'Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

The theme, “Love,” was developed 
in the devotions by Mrs. Satre, Mrs. 
J. L. Minni and Sister Alma Boarts. 
The spiritual blessings received from 
these leaders were highlights of the 
convention. The message of the pres- 
ident of the synodical society, Mrs. Paul 
Knauss, was full of food for thought. 

The project for the year was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Herbert Veler, chairman 
of the Dr. Mary Baer Memorial. Five 
women assisted in portraying the good 
deeds done by Dr. Mary in the India 
field. Interesting questions were an- 
swered and discussed on the “Did You 


Know?” program conducted by Mrs. 
Wayne Kantner. 

Another highlight of the convention 
was the banquet, at which Miss Har- 
riet Read was the gracious toastmis- 
tress. The guest speaker, Miss Ruth 
Juram, promotional secretary of the 
general Women’s Missionary Society, 
used as her topic for discussion, “You.” 

Music by the senior and student 
choir, as well as the organ music by 
Miss Satre and Miss Strobel, added 
to the impressiveness of the sessions. 

The guest speaker at the Vesper 
Service, Miss Ethel Emerick, recently 
returned from Liberia, spoke on “What 
Christ Brings to Liberia.” The offering, 
amounting to $129.81, was for work in 
the Africa field. Pastor Satre’s prayer 
at this service made a deep impression 
on the group. 

Mrs. Louis Gray, synodical Life 
Membership and In Memoriam secre- 
tary, explained the use made of funds 
acquired in this department, and at the 
close of her talk presented Miss Ethel 
Emerick with a Life Membership on 
behalf of the conference. 

It is not often that a husband and 
wife follow each other on a program, 
but it did happen here: Mrs. George 
Weissling brought “Echoes from Roan- 
oke,” and her husband as president of 
the conference brought greetings. Miss 
Ruth Juram, promotional secretary of 
the U. L. C. A. society, brought “Helps 
and Hints”. for the work. “An Aero- 
plane Phantasy,” written by Mrs. H. 
Ward Grieb and presented by depart- 
ment secretaries proved enjoyable. 

Mrs. Alvin E. Bell of Toledo installed 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
F. W. Kwis; vice-president, Mrs. Wayne 
Kantner; recording secretary, Mrs. 
W. J. Koenig; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur Hagg; treasurer, Mrs. E. L. 
Carrick. Mrs, F. W. Kwis. 


Dr. Trexler Speaks on 
“Missions 


“Believe in the Light” was the theme 
of the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Wilkes-Barre Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, held in . 
Trinity Church, Lehighton, Pa. rs. 
H. H. Otto, president, presided. The 
devotional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, pastor of 
the church, and the Rev. Herbert W. 
Tobaben. 

The Rev. Malcolm Shutters, mission- 
ary to China, gave an interesting ad- 
dress on the work done in that mission 
field. Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, brought a message of great 
interest to the convention. The Rev. 
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Harold Deisher, president of the con- 
ference, extended greetings. 

An impressive memorial service was 
held with Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer in 
charge. The convention was privileged 
to hear brief messages from the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Mathias; Mrs. W. Gordon 
- Williams, vice-president of the syn- 

odical society; Sister Bertha Walck; 
Miss Lulu Sachs of the Inner Mission 
staff; Mrs. C. A. Jacob, secretary of the 
Rocky Boy Indian work. 


The offering in the afternoon was for 


Lutheran World Action, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams installed the following officers: 
President, Mrs. H. H. Otto; vice-pres- 
idents, Miss Carrie Gassner and Mrs. 
Richard Beck; recording secretary, 
Mrs. W. M. Watt; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. Thomas Atkinson; treasurer, Mrs. 
Will H. Berk. A Quiz Program gave 
the convention news of missionaries 
and their activities in an entertaining 
manner. Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Neu- 
doerffer and Miss Gassner brought en- 
thusiastic reports from the triennial 
convention held at Roanoke. 

Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Foreign Missions, 
addressed a capacity audience at the 
convention dinner. He stressed the 
need of every member of the Church 
being interested in missions—men, wo- 
men and children. Mrs. Roland G. 
_ Bortz presided at the dinner. Miss 
Gassner told of her recent visit to Kon- 
narock Training School, a ladies’ chorus 
sang, and “Homeward Thoughts” were 
given by Mrs. F. R. Edwards. 

Dorotuy Watt, Rec. Sec. 


U.L.CA. Sec’y W. H. Greever 


(Continued from page 2) 


of Missions at Gettysburg Seminary, 
which brought together a large body 
of furloughed missionaries with mem- 
bers of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
synodical and auxiliary representa- 
tives, for a period for deliberate study 
and fellowship, but it was also a plan- 
ning institute which gave specific atten- 
tion to the promotion of interest in mis- 
sions by schools in the more than 4,000 
individual congregations of the U. L. 
C. A., and to the new problems of work 
in the foreign fields following the war. 
While the work of foreign missions has 
been hindered by the war, the cause 
itself has taken a deeper hold on the 
life of the church than ever before. 


In Lieu of Church Building 

Another great achievement, out- 
standing in 1943, has been in the field 
of Home Missions. Though conditions 
have prevented new church building 
operations, great adjustments have 
been made, indebtedness has been re- 
duced and constructive plans have 
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been matured. But the very significant 
service by the Board of American Mis- 
sions has been in the care of the 
churches whose pastors have become 
chaplains for the armed forces of their 
country and in its notable service, in 
co-operation with other Lutheran 
bodies, by providing a ministry for the 
multitudes in the war industry com- 
munities. 

The year 1943 has recorded substan- 
tial advances in co-operative relation- 
ships between the United Lutheran 
Church and other Lutheran bodies in 
America. This has been helped by 
emergency circumstances requiring the 
greatest measure of co-operation pos- 
sible, but it has been more of a matter 
of inner life and has contemplated a 
permanent policy of co-operation in the 
larger areas of Christian service. 

The financial record for the U. L. 
C. A. for 1943 will certainly put benev- 
olence contributions in the high bracket, 
even though it may not reach the top 
for the twenty-five-year period. The 
item which makes the most significant 
addition to the fine record is the very 
commendable response of the congre- 
gations to the appeal for Lutheran 
World Action. That response is heart- 
ening because along with the imme- 
diate emergency needs are large inter- 
ests, like foreign missions, which belong 
to the continuous mission of the Church, 
and the response shows concern for 
permanent and fundamental causes. 


Change of Address 


An event, on the record for 1943, one 
which may not be paralleled in a hun- 
dred years, was the purchase of the 
residence of the late John Pierpont 
Morgan, Madison Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York City, as fu- 
ture headquarters of the United Lu- 
theran Church. That purchase was 
made under most favorable circum- 
stances, upon most favorable terms. It 
was made also a practical necessity to 
meet an acute need for additional office 
space, and provides for such future ex- 
pansion as the growing Church may 
demand. , ‘ 

Finally, in this summary sketch, the 
organization and initial functioning of 
the Commission of the United Lutheran 
Church to the Federal Council of 
Churches, should be included. That 
commission represents the earnest de- 
sire of the United Lutheran Church to 
discharge the full responsibilities of its 
mission in and through the one true, 
universal Church, whose inclusiveness 
God alone can know. In this relation- 
ship the U. L. C. A. commits itself to 
no compromises involving its integrity, 
and finds opportunity, in free confer- 
ence, to give and to receive help to- 
ward the promotion of the Kingdom 
of God in the world. W. #H. G. 


Of Anniversary Significance 
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Resolutions were prepared and spe- 
cial prayer was offered in memory of 
the Rev. Dr. E. C. Harris, former mis- 
sionary on the Guntur side of the Mis- 
sion. A committee was appointed to 
draw up resolutions in memory of the 
late Mr. V. Ch. John, who served a 
short term as principal of the Andhra 
Christian College before retiring. Dur- 
ing his long years of service in the Mis- 
sion, when he was engaged in various 
types of educational work, he visited 
the home church in America. 

Upon receipt of word that some of 
our missionaries were being returned 
from China, the Council conveyed 
greetings and offered prayer for safe 
passage. 


Special greetings were cabled to 
America on the occasion of the retire- 
ment of George Drach, D.D., expressing 
the gratitude of the India Mission for 
his faithful service to and his keen in- 
terest in the India Mission Field. 

Devotional meditations during the 
Council sessions were given by Miss 
Ethel Dentzer and the Rev. Leon E. L. 
Irschick. Mr. Irschick chose the Book 
of Job and presented three crosses—the 
cross of Job; the cross of Christ; and 
the cross of the Christian. ; 

In giving his report as retiring pres- 
ident, Dr. Gotwald referred to the dif- 
ficult problems which the Church in 
India had been required to face in the 
last two years, and would be required 
to face in the future, especially because 
of the war. (Even as the Council was 
in session the practice air raid warning 
sounded in Rajahmundry.) And yet in 
the critical events of the past two years 
in India Dr. Gotwald reminded his 
hearers that the gratitude of the Coun- 
cil should be recorded for the continued 
manifestation of divine leadership and 
blessing. 


Officers Elected 

F. L..Coleman, D.D., was elected 
president for the ensuing term; Miss 
Alice J. Nickel was re-elected chair- 
man of the Women’s Work Committee; 
the Revs. Robert S. Oberly and Paul H. 
Gleichman were elected as correspond- 
ing and recording secretaries; and Isaac 
Cannaday, D.D., was re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Members of the Oriental Society 
heard with interest an address on the 
Lutheran Mission in British Guiana by 
the Rev. W. T. Benze, who had served 
as missionary there. He outlined the 
development of British Guiana and em- 
phasized the part played by inhabitants 
from India. The Rev. John C. Peery 
was elected president of the Society and 
Mrs. R. S. Oberly secretary. 
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Rokste= te Cy Ter City 


PERSONS, CONGREGATIONS AND GROUPS IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


The Rev. Adam Schreiber was re- 
cently installed as pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The Rev. 
William Trebert, pastor emeritus, who 
retired last March, delivered the charge 
to the pastor; the Rev. Austin H. 
Roeder, pastor of Christ Church, gave 
the charge to the congregation; the Rev. 
Carl Betz, pastor of Bethlehem Church, 
was liturgist; and the Rev. Howard A. 
Kuhnle, vice-president of the West- 
ern Conference, performed the act of 
installation. 

Pastor Schreiber is a graduate of the 
Lutheran Seminary at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, and was ordained by the 
Manitoba Synod in 1931. Previous 
charges served by him are St. Stephen’s, 
Hay Lake, Alberta; the Newbrook-Ell- 
scott Parish, Alberta; St. Paul’s, Sanger, 
Calif.; and St. Paul’s, Fresno, Calif. He 
was secretary of the Northern Confer- 
ence of the California Synod for four 
years, and while in Fresno was active 
in Red Cross work. He was also in 
community chest work, and was vice- 
president of the International Service 
Club, a community organization which 
conducts forum programs. 


The Rev. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., 
pastor of First Church, Blasdell, has 
accepted the call of Grace Church, as 
successor to Dr. Walter Krumwiede, 
now pastor of St. John’s, Canajoharie, 
and took up his new work December 1. 
The Rev. Elwin A. Miller, chaplain of 
the State School at Industry, a member 
of the New York Synod, has been serv- 
ing as supply pastor of Grace Church. 


The altar of Concordia Church, the/ 


Rev. Thomas A. Berg pastor, presented 
a unique appearance for the service on 
Armistice Sunday, November 7, when 
142 flags were displayed in honor of 
those in the armed forces. After the 
service, the flags were distributed to 
the families of those who were honored. 


The Church of the Holy Nativity, 
Endicott, the Rey. Paul J. Tritschler 
pastor, reports a contribution of $327 
to Lutheran World Action, which is 315 
per cent of its quota. Congratulations! 


The Rev. William M. Horn, pastor of 
Peace Church, was the speaker for a 
combined Reformation service of St. 
John’s, East Potter, the Rev. Harold A. 
Wolff pastor, and St. Paul’s, Penn Yann, 
of the United Danish Synod, the Rev. 
Adolph Kloth pastor. The service was 
held at St. John’s. These are the only 
Lutheran congregations in Yates 
County, and thus constitute a kind of 
modern frontier for Lutheranism. 
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By Howarp A. KUBNLE 


A number of 
Rochester churches, 
including several 
Lutheran, held a 
joint Every Mem- 
ber Visitation No- 
vember 21. This 
plan has been tried 
in various other 
cities, the chief ad- 


Pastor Adam Schreiber 
and Pastor Emeritus 
William Treber, 
of St. Luke's Church, 
Rochester 


vantage apparently being a “united 
front” approach in the matter of radio 
and newspaper publicity. 


Approaching the Goal 


The Tenth Anniversary Roll Call of 
the Inner Mission Society has mot yet 
reached its goal of $10,000, but a sub- 
stantial percentage has been received, 
and the whole amount will doubiless be 
pledged. Carlton F. Shepherd (Refor- 
mation), chairman, has done a praise- 
worthy work. 


The Genessee Valley District Luther 
League held a splendid unity dinner, 
one of a number in New York State, at 
St. John’s Church, the Rev. Paul H. C. 
Schmieder pastor, November’ 7. The 
toastmaster was Fred S. Holderle (Em- 
manuel). The New York State Luther 
League was founded in 1893, so that 
the theme of this year’s unity dinners 
was “Fifty Years and Still Pioneering.” 


After a lapse of a year, the Western 
Conference Brotherhood held a well- 
attended annual, banquet at Concordia 
Church. Chaplain Merle A. Mitchell of 
Sampson Naval Training Station was 
chief speaker. J. Sahner Blank, D.D., 
president of the Western Conference, 
installed the following officers: Francis 
K. Ford, Zion, Niagara Falls, president; 
Arnold Kelpin, Trinity, Rochester; and 
Norman Marx, Redeemer, Buffalo, vice- 
presidents; Albert Gaal, Christ, Buffalo, 
secretary; and Albert Geiss, St. John’s, 
Buffalo, treasurer. 


Our First President 


Rochester has provided its first pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Western Conference in the 


person of Mrs. Clifton O. Dasson of the 
Church of the Reformation, who was 
elected at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion, held at Concordia, Buffalo, the 
Rev. Herbert A. Bosch pastor. Other 
officers are Mrs. Charles J. Menge, wife 


of the pastor of St. Paul’s, Williams- 
ville, and Mrs. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., 
Blasdell, vice-presidents; Mrs. Carl 
Koeberle (Christ, Rochester), record- 
ing secretary; Miss Florence Resler 
(Grace, Rochester), statistical secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Paul Wenrich (Holy 
Trinity, Buffalo), treasurer. Chiei 
speakers at the convention were Mrs. 
Walter Krimwiede of Canajoharie, and 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council. 


The Rochester chapter of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia 
Seminary held its second meeting in 
Reformation Church. Five recent grad- 
uates presented a well-received skit, 
“Seminary Life as We Knew It.” The 
charter membership list will be closed 
at the annual meeting in January. 


The Stewardship Committee of the 
Western Conference has published a 
fine four-page folder for use of congre- 
gations in the Every Member Visita- 
tion through its chairman, the Rev. 
John M. Strodel. It contains pictures 
taken by the Rev. Paul Schmieder. 


Appreciation of 
Dr. Schaeffer's Pastorate 


On the Sunday of the week of the 
organization of the United Lutheran 
Church in New York in November 1918, 


William C. Schaeffer, in attendance as 


president of the Synod of Georgia and 
Adjacent States, preached his first ser- 
mon in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., whose pulpit was then being sup- 
plied by Dr. John A. W. Haas, former 
president of Muhlenberg College. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
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occasion was celebrated November 18, 
1943, at the eighty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the congregation, when 300 mem- 
bers of the church sat down to a sup- 
per together, and the pastor was 
presented with a gift of $1,500, “in fond 
recognition of twenty-five years of 
faithful and devoted service to St. 
John’s congregation and outstanding 
Christian service to this community.” 

During Dr. Schaeffer’s ministry in 
St. John’s, 1,811 members have been 
received, increasing the membership 
from 575 in 1919 to 1,265 today, the 
highest in the congregation’s history. 
In this period, ten members have given 
themselves to full-time life service in 
the church, including the Rev. Alvin 
H. Butz, Jr., and the Rev. Thomas J. 
Richter, now serving pastorates; John 
R. Taylor, a middler in the seminary, 
now in the armed forces; Edgar S. 
Brown, Jr., a theological student; Ed- 
ward O. Lukens, a pre-theological stu- 
dent; Sister Eleanor Frank, deceased; 
Bertha M. Hine, Dean of Women at 
Susquehanna University; Marie L. 
Gerlach Einspruch and Mildred P. 
Kuntz in missionary service; and Jane 
M. Taylor, director of St. John’s week- 
day school and Camp Hagan. 

During these twenty-five years the 
congregation has given to all causes a 
total of $1,410,736, of which amount 
$673,228 has gone into the erection of 


‘the new gothic church, a modern 


x 


church school building and a parson- 
age; $388,653 was contributed for cur- 
rent expenses and $283,518 was given 
to benevolence. The endowment has 
been increased to $29,300. 


Active Stewardship 


Alamance, N. C. The Lutheran 
Church in Alamance, of which the Rev. 
C. Lee Shipton is pastor, reports as fol- 
lows: Mr. and Mrs. John Shofiner have 
pledged $20,000 toward a building fund, 
part in ‘cash and the balance when 
needed. This is in addition to a Wicks 
pipe organ to be placed in the new 
church. Other of their beneficiaries are 
St. Paul’s and Lowe’s churches, $750 
each; Lutheran Seminary, Columbia, 
$300; Lutheran Orphan Home, Salem, 
Va., $200; Lowman Home for the Aged, 
White Rock, S. C., $100; and the Ala- 
mance Tuberculosis Sanatorium, $150. 

Mr. Claude Shoffner gave $350. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Black contributed 
$5,670 to the building fund in addition 
to $500 previously given, and promise 
future gifts until the church is com- 
pleted. Other of their beneficiaries are 
Lutheran Orphan Home, Salem, $1,000; 
St. Paul’s Church, $700; Lowe’s Church, 
the Lowman Home, the Lutheran Semi- 
nary, and the Alamance Tuberculosis 
Association, $100; and the Mt. Pleasant 
Methodist Church, $500. 
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If You're Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The 
Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, 
Report from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
The Silent Village, Spitfire, This Is the 
Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, The Constant 
Nymph, Desert Victory, Guadalcanal Diary, 
Holy Matrimony, Mission to Moscow, The 
Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Shad- 
ow of a Doubt, This Land Is Mine, Watch 
on the Rhine, The Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


The Battle of Russia. (Prepared orig- 
inally by U. S. for instruction of men in 
American armed forces.) Documentary as- 
sembled from Soviet newsreels, old and 
new, showing Russia’s resources in men 
and land and products and details of her 
present war. © 

A significant demonstration of how fac- 
tual movie material, plus effective com- 
mentary, musical setting and wide use of 
animated maps, can serve excellently as 
educative device. Some gory detail. M, Y. 


Crazy House (Univ.). Chic Johnson, Ole 
Olsen. Farce. Antics placed against movie- 
set background as Olsen and Johnson film 
is being produced, 

Usual unpredictable, unrelated capers of 


famous comedians, utterly without logic or 
sense. Fantastic slapstick. M, Y, C. 


The Falcon and the Co-eds (RKO). Tom 
Conway. Melodrama. Famous sleuth in- 
dependently traces perpetrator of consecu- 
tive murders in girls’ finishing school. 

Better than average detective fare as to 
production, this is made rather unpleasant 
by introduction of neurotic characters. For 
detective story fans. M. 


_*Happy Land (Fox). Don Ameche, 
Harry Carey, Frances Dee, James West. 
Drama. Small Iowa town is setting for 
story of one family through tragic news of 
death of son in action, with flashbacks tell- 
ing apparently uneventful but significant 
details of the boy’s growing up. 

A simple story that avoids temptation to 
become maudlin presented with admirable 
restraint and dignity and an absence of 
hate and phony “patriotism.” Small-town 
life and characters set forth with unusual 
fidelity and understanding. Moving, real. 
Mey} €- 


Is Everybody Happy? (Col.). Ted Lewis. 
Comedy, with band numbers, as famous 
vaudeville performer relates romance of 
two friends during World War I to their 
son. 

A routine film, undistinguished in any 
way but fairly entertaining. M, Y. 


No Time for Love (Par.). Ilka Chase, 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray. Com- 
edy about the sandhog and the lady. She 
abhors his manners but wins a campaign 
to marry him. 

Obviously designed as “light escapist en- 
tertainment,” this has some funny scenes, 
leaves you with an uneasy feeling that 
though the sandhog wins out you have 
witnessed a thoroughly snobbish effort. »M. 


“VV” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
‘“Yy” means “may appeal to youth” 

“C” means “may appeal to children” 

* means “outstanding for family” 


With Lutheran Chaplains 


Captain Arthur H. Abplanalp of Os- 
good, Ind., assistant chaplain of the 
Third Service Command, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of major. 

Major Abplanalp is a graduate of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divin- 


If Your Copies 
Arrive Late. . ! 


In these wartorn days we must 
expect a certain amount of delay in 
delivery of periodicals. 


After all, Uncle Sam’s troops have 


to be moved first ... the war ma- 
terials and food for the boys here 
and abroad must also have prefer- 
ence, 


So won’t you, please, just wait 
patiently for your copies and he 
thankful that in the good, old United 
States we can still get what we want 
to read, even if it’s a bit late? 


ity School at Springfield, Ohio, and be- 
fore entering the service in January 
1942 was pastor of Grace Church, 
Logansport, Ind. Chaplain and Mrs. 
Abplanalp and a son and daughter are 
living at 1300 E. Belvedere Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chaplain Edmund A. Bosch, assistant 
divisional chaplain at Camp Campbell, 
Kentucky, was recently promoted to 
the rank of major. 


Chaplain E. W. Hammer was the 
guest preacher at the Armistice Day 
service held at the Calais, Maine, Con- 
gregational Church. The service is 
unique in that it is the only place in 
the world where foreign soldiers march 
across the border in order to join in a 
service of this nature with veterans of 
another country. This unique service 
has been officially recognized by the 
League of Nations in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Chaplain Hammer was the first 
chaplain to preach at this annual serv- 
ice since the beginning of the present 
war. All the pews were filled. 
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(Carthage (ollege 


A Lutheran College with a Vigorous Chris- 
tian Program for Future Leaders of Church 
and State. 

New Accelerated Program makes it pos- 
sible to complete college in three years. 


Whole attention is given to needs of ciyil- 
ian students. Cost reasonable. Work oppor- 
tunities for those who need it. 
New students enroll February 2. 
Write for information. 
ERLAND NELSON, President 
Illinois 
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The Rev. A. G. Riggle of Superior, 
Wis., has become a navy chaplain, the fe 
thirteenth minister of the Northwest’ 
Synod to enter this service of the gov- 
ernment. His acceptance by the Chap- 
lains’ Corps was received just a week 
following the celebration of his congre- 
gation’s freedom from indebtedness, and 
his fifteenth anniversary as pastor. 

During this pastorate Holy Trinity 
Church, Superior, increased in mem- 
bership from 226 to 400 and paid off 
debts amounting to $11,000, greatly im- 
proved their property and burned their 
mortgage indebtedness. 


Captain W. Refus Rings, stationed in 
the Caribbean area, was recently pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. He writes 
that he holds four services each Sun- 
day at four different points, and that 
the weather is such that rain has never 
yet spoiled a service, even in his out- 
door chapel. By request he has attended 
every Jewish service but one, and fre- 
quently has been invited to preach the 
sermon at their service. 
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INDIANAPOLIS PASTORS’ 
Anniversaries, Bequests and 


InDIANAPOLIS is the largest city in the 
United States without water transpor- 
tation. It is the capital and largest city 
of Indiana, and the county seat of Ma- 
rion County. The site of the city was 
given to the state by Congress in 1816. 
Indianapolis was laid out in 1821, and 
the state legislature met there for the 
first time in 1825. It was chartered as a 
city in 1847: The population of the 
metropolitan area has passed the 500,000 
mark. 

On the second Monday of each month 
a small but active group with the long 
title, “Marion County United Lutheran 
Church in America Pastors’ Asso¢ia- 
tion,” meets at First Church, Indian- 
apolis, to discuss and plan programs 
and activities that will strengthen the 
church in Indianapolis and vicinity. 
The eleven congregations constitute 
nine parishes. Each of the pastors as- 
sumes leadership and oversight in one 
of the following specific areas of the 
work of the Church: worship and fel- 
lowship, witness, stewardship, parish 
education, men’s work, women’s work, 
and young people’s work. Alsd/ each 
congregation has a sponsor of each of 
these activities within its own organiza- 
tion who, together with the sponsors of 
the same activity in other congrega- 
tions, make up the joint commission for 
that specific activity. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the plan goes to the president of the 
pastors’ association, the Rev. Donald E. 

Elder, pastor of Bethlehem Church. 
, Here are some fruits of the plan: 

A Reformation Festival Service, 
sponsored by the Marion County Lu- 
theran Men, was held at First Church 
the evening of October 31. Dr. T. Almar 
Kantonen, professor of theology at 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio, spoke on the subject, “Minister- 
ing to a World of Need.” One of the 
outstanding features of the service was 
the massed choir, made up of the choirs 
of all the United Lutheran churches in 
the county, which sang under the di- 
rection of Mr. Cole Watkins, talented 
director of the choir of Bethlehem 
Church, with Miss Pauline Roes of 
First Church at the organ. 

St. Mark’s Church, R. H. Benting, 
D.D., pastor, was the meeting place for 
Marion County Lutherans October 26, 
when the Rev. Stewart Herman, Jr., 
former-pastor of the American Church 
in Berlin, and author of the book, It’s 
Your Souls We Want, lectured on the 
European church situation. A large and 
appreciative audience was present. 


ASSOCIATION WELL PLANNED 


Improvements to Property 
By Rosert H. HEewe 


A School of Lay Evangelism was con- 
ducted by Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Indianapolis, 
and author of several books on the sub- 
ject. A large number of laymen were 
present the first two Wednesday eve- 
nings in November to receive practical 
instruction in visitation evangelism. 

A Series of Stewardship Talks has 
been published by the commission on 
stewardship, and copies have been dis- 
tributed by the local congregations. In 


a clear and brief way these bulletin in- - 


serts depict what the members of the 
congregations are doing through their 
congregational programs, through their 
pastors, through the Indiana Synod, 
through the institutions of the Church, 
and through the United Lutheran 
Church. 

A Leadership Training School is 
scheduled for January 12 io February 
16, at which time seven different 
courses will be offered. The school will 
be held at First Church and will meet 
six Wednesday evenings. 


Lutherans Get Together 

Pastors of the United Lutheran 
Chureh, American Lutheran Church, 
and the Missouri Synod met at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, November 10, for the 
Southern Indiana Inter-Lutheran Con- 
ference. M. P. F. Doermann, D.D., 
president of the Illinois District of the 
American Lutheran Church, presented 
a paper on, “Faith in the Order of Sal- 
vation”; Dr. H. Grady Davis of the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary presented 
a paper entitled, “Theology and Every- 
man”; and Prof. F. E. Mayer of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., read a 
paper, “Subscription to the Confes- 
sions.” A friendly and co-operative 
spirit prevailed throughout the confer- 
ence. 


Congregations 
Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis, the 


Rey. Donald E. Elder pastor, celebrated .. 


its twentieth anniversary in October. 
H.- E. Turney, D.D., president of the 
Indiana Synod, was the main speaker, 
and the Rev. William L. Pifer, pastor 
of Pleasant View and Ebenezer 
churches, expressed the greetings of the 
_local churches. The program for the 
anniversary banquet included speeches 
by Otto K. Jensen, president of the 
Board of Directors of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and member of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Indiana Synod, and 
Howard J. Baumgartel, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Indianapolis Council 


The Lutheran 
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of Churches. The anniversary week was 
brought to a close with Arthur M. 


Knudsen, D.D., divisional secretary of 


the Board of American Missions, de- 
livering the sermon. 


Trinity Church, Valparaiso, the Rev. 


Albert R. Swasko pastor, held a Har- 
vest Festival, at which gifts in. money 
and supplies were received for the Mul- 
berry Home, and funds were raised to 
support two native teachers in India. 
The congregation will be ten years old 
next June. 


St. Paul’s Congregation of the Persh- 
ing-Lyonsville Parish, the Rev. Paul J. 
Erney pastor, celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. Pastor Erney 
preached the sermon at the Harvest 
Home Festival which opened the Cen- 
tennial Celebration. The president of 
synod, H. E. Turney, D.D., delivered the 
anniversary sermon, and Mr. J. Edgar 
Scholl, the oldest male member of the 
congregation, conducted a “Reminiscent 
Hour” and brought to mind in well- 
chosen words the long life of the con- 
gregation. The Rev. Wilbur E. Allen, a 
former pastor of the congregation, was 
the guest speaker at the Community 
Service. St. Paul’s congregation has 
given liberally of her resources and 
children for Kingdom building. Four 
pastors and four pastors’ wives have 
come from this congregation. 


Pleasant View Church, Indianapolis, 
the Rev. William L. Pifer pastor, has 
more than doubled its communing 
membership in the past year. Appor- 
tioned benevolence is being met in full, 
and the Lutheran World Action appeal 
was met 150 per cent. The interior of 
the church has been remodeled to con- 
form with Lutheran appointments, in- 
cluding the chancel, communion rail, 
altar, cross, candelabra, and paraments. 
The remodeling costs have been paid 
in full. 

Unity Church, Terre Haute, the Rev. 
John G. Frank pastor, observed its 
nineteenth birthday by inaugurating a 
program for the liquidation of its debt 
by the time it celebrates its twentieth 
anniversary. 


Thoughtful of the Church 

Bethany Church, Batesville, the Rev. 
Harvey J. Currens pastor, has received 
a gift of a $1,000 bond, presented by 
Harvey Wonning and Miss Nora Won- 
ning in memory of their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Wonning, charter 
members of the congregation. 

Mt. Zion Congregation of the Middle- 
town Parish, the Rev. G. L. Schroyer 
pastor, has received $1,000 from the 
will of the late Mrs. Clara A. Stohler. 
The Mulberry Lutheran Home, the 
Rev. Ralph D. Wheadon, superintend- 
ent, has received a like amount through 
the provisions of the will. 
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On the Wing 


MT. PLEASANT AND ASHLEY FOREST CONGREGATIONS 


PROGRESSING 


AFTER paying a pretty stiff toll and 
then riding two miles on a winding 
bridge over the Cooper River, one 
reaches the pretty town of 


Mt. Pleasant 

five miles from Charleston, S. C. There 
you will find St. Paul’s Church, a 
comely little frame chapel that has 
weathered the storms and the southern 
sun for sixty years. The church houses 
a congregation that celebrated its cen- 
tennial a few years ago, although it 
was not fully organized until 1884 as a 
German congregation. They adopted 
the use of English in 1896. This con- 
gregation was supplied by pastors from 
the Charleston churches and by the 
professors of the Southern Seminary, 
then located in the village of Mt. 
Pleasant. 

St. Paul’s Church secured its own 
pastor, the Rev. A. H. Boozer, but 
shared him with one or two other con- 
gregations. He was followed by the 
Rev. Dermon-A. Sox, whose parish also 
included other congregations. When 
Mr. Sox was called to the pastorate of 
Advent Church at the Navy Yard in 
Charleston (which congregation he had 
served with St. Paul’s, Mt. Pleasant) 
the Rev. Vernon F. Frazier became 
pastor of St. Paul’s and Trinity Church, 
Georgetown. These two congregations 
now form one parish. The Georgetown 
Lutherans, about twenty-five in num- 
ber, secured a site and built a church 
before they were organized, thus prov- 
ing their faith by their works. 


Redeemer Church, Ashley Forest 
became a reality May 2, 1943, with 113 
charter members. It now numbers 140 
souls. Of the 122 adult members, 97 
came from Lutheran congregations, 
mainly from the city of Charleston. 
Much work remains to be done in 
the extensive territory west of the 


PASTORS 
Does your congregation know about 


MARION COLLEGE? 


It has an enviable record as a thoroughly 


ian College. 


By Mizton J. Bree 


Ashley River known as St. Andrew’s 
Parish and much in the Government 
Parish adjoining our church. Here 
there are 420 houses steadily becoming 
occupied; in these homes are many 
children. These people have come from 
all sections of the country and are en- 
gaged in government work—most of 
them in the Navy Yard section. Our 
great needs are more room and equip- 
ment and more teachers and workers. 
We have organized the three auxiliaries 


God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 

“Placed on the bedside table or carried 
along on a journey, or perchance mailed to 
an interested service man, its devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 

“Some spiritual insights can come only 
with age and experience. Dr. Zimmerman’s 
words offer such insights with conviction 


and comfort for readers of all ages.” 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 

“God’s Living Truths will gladden many 
a life and encourage all its readers to enjoy 
the provisions of God’s grace.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

“A delightful pocket volume of helpful 
meditations, with a fitt ting benediction to a 
splendid little volume.” 


MOODY MONTHLY 

“There are many illuminating sentences. 
Home preaching. An appeal to the soul, 
clear and resonant.” 


ROLL CALL 
“The studies are marked by an absence of 


private worship or as aids in Sate group 
devotional periods.” , 


THE PULPIT DIGEST 

“A book of inspiring devotional material. 
The beauty of th oe author’s style is well 
known to us 


Order from 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Girls who could not afford a four-year col- 
can receive further training 


lege course, 
after high school at MARION, an accredited 
Junior College. After graduation girls may 
transfer to the college of their choice. 
TELL THEM ABOUT MARION COLLEGE 
For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, Box K, Marion, Va. 
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They Like It! 


A CANADIAN SOLDIER Writes: 


“T enjoy reading THe LuTHERAN and 
consider it among the best presents I 
have received since my induction into 
the army. It was sent to me by St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Guelph, On- 
tario. 


“This is truly worthy of mention since }. 


I know of no better way for a congre- 
gation to keep a service man in contact 
with the news of the church at large. 
I for one have benefited greatly from 
it, and it is placed in the regimental 
men’s reading room as soon as I have 
finished reading it.”—-Pte. N. F. Ciceri. 


A LAYMAN RENEWS FOR FIVE YEARS— 


“I find Tue LurHERAN is one of the 
finest weekly magazines that I have 
read. I will also say that THe LuTHERAN 
will be in my home at all times. 1am a 
Bible school teacher, a member of the 
Luther League and the Brotherhood, I 
find Tae LurHeran to be a great help 
to me.’—Charles E. Gerber, Maspeth, 
NY 


APPRECIATION OF A CHAPLAIN 
NOT A MEMBER OF THE U. L. C. A— 


“I appreciate very much your kind- 
ness in sending me your publication, 
Tue LUTHERAN. It is a source of encour- 
agement to me and to our Lutheran 
men, to know what is happening in the 
church back home. Through the me- 
dium of your publication and in many 
other ways you are constantly remind- 
ing us that ‘The Church’ does care, and 
that it goes with us every inch of the 
way. We will return some day to our 
home congregations, stronger and bet- 
ter Christians because of the experi- 
ences we are liying through, and be- 
cause you have gone with us in spirit, 
and have encouraged us through prayer 
and through the medium of the printed 
word.”—Chaplain H. M. K. Fahustrom. 


EPISCOPAL DEAN LIKES IT— 


“When the family finishes with THE 
LUTHERAN it is passed on to an Epis- 
copal Dean who is a friend of our fam- 
ily. He says THE LUTHERAN is one of the 
best denominational papers published 
in the United States, and that he often 


gets valuable material from it which he } 


uses. When he has finished with the 


copies he passes them on to another } 


friend.” — Miss Cora B, Rackle, Hay- 
ward, Cal. 
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—the Women of the Church, the Lu- 
ther League, and the Brotherhood, and 
all are giving a good account of them- 
selves. 


Parsonage 


Every available house west of the 
Ashley River is occupied—none for 
rent, very few for sale. The new 
houses are spoken for long before they 
are occupied. The ability to secure a 
pastor for this congregation therefore 
hinged on a place for him to live. Prices 
are very high, and it became absolutely 
necessary to purchase for a parsonage 
one of the houses now being built. A 
five-room bungalow four blocks from 
the church was bought for $6,000. The 
Board of American Missions, always a 
godsend, again came to our rescue, and 
loaned us $4,000 at a low rate of interest 
over a period of years: on condition 
that we raise $2,000 by the time the 
building was occupied, November 15. 

Our people have a mind to work. 
The church council and the Brother- 
hood are on the job. The other auxil- 
iaries and individual members and 
friends are busy soliciting and con- 
tributing. Fairs, suppers and other 
money-making schemes are taboo. “The 
Lord loveth a cheerful and _ liberal 
giver.” 


Luther League ‘ 
Redeemer Church has a fine body of 
young people which at recent reports 
numbered twenty-two. They, of course, 
are much interested in the parsonage, 
but in addition aid in the general in- 
terest of the Luther League of America, 
Redeemer Church is sincerely grate- 
ful to the kind donors of the following 
gifts: baptismal font, altar, pulpit, lec- 
tern, picture of the Lord’s Supper, 
piano, pulpit Bible, lectern Bible, hymn 


/ boards, chairs, ‘offering plates, altar 


linen, Common Service Books and Par- 
ish Hymnals, candelabra, exterior 
chureh sign, and altar service book. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. E. C, Dolbeer, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Mount Carroll, 
Tll., and one of the news letter writers 
for THe LuTHERAN from that area, re- 
cently resigned to become a _ board 
missionary in the Synod of Ohio. The 
resignation became effective December 
1 and Pastor and Mrs, Dolheer are now 
making their home in Brookville, Ohio, 
His first assignment will be at Middle- 
town, twenty-five miles from Brook- 
ville. 

AFTER a ministry of forty-one years, 
the Rev. H. A. Kunkle of Colburn, Ind., 
retired from the ministry and will re- 
side in East St. Louis, Tl. 


The Rev. John P. Shannon, pastor of 
First Church, Billings, Mont., resigned 


to become the youth and Christian edu- 
cation secretary of the Synod of the 
Northwest, effective December 31. This 
is a newly created office, for which the 
new secretary has had excellent expe- 
rience. He was active in youth work in 
his home congregation, St. Mark’s, St. 
Paul, Minn, He became president of 
the Minnesota State Luther League 
while attending the University of Min- 
nesota and Northwestern Seminary. 

His first activity in the pastorate was 
as assistant pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, where he had charge of 
much of the youth work. 

Mrs. Shannon also has a background 
of experience that will be helpful in 
this new enterprise. She is the daughter 
of Dr. P. H. Roth, president of North- 
western Seminary, and has been active 
in Luther League and Sunday school 
work. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Appleton, Wis. Trinity Church in- 
creased Pastor Clemens Zeidler’s salary 
by $300 annually. Similar action was 
taken by Grace Church, Kenosha, and 
Trinity Church, Kenosha, which in- 
clude respectively a 10 per cent in- 
crease and a $300 increase. 


Baltimore, Md. Bethany Church 
tendered a surprise reception to the 
Rev. Joseph K. Peaslee and his wife 
Thanksgiving evening, with approx- 
imately 200. members present. They 
were the recipients of many gifts. Mr. 
Wilbur LaRoe, father-in-law of Pastor 
Peaslee and a prominent layman of the 
Presbyterian Church, brought greet- 
ings, 

During Mr, Peaslee’s six months’ 
pastorate at Bethany, the congregation 
has taken on new life. Sunday night 
services have met with a splendid re- 
sponse with an average attendance of 
140 each Sunday night. 

An every member canvass with 
twelve cottage meetings was held in 
December, this being the first canvass 
held by the congregation. In Septem- 
ber the congregation purchased a new 
parsonage as the old one was located 
in a business section unsuitable for 
present needs. The new home is one of 


the finest residences in East Baltimore, | 


and one of the finest parsonages in the 
Maryland Synod. 

A campaign has been started for sub- 
scriptions to THE LuTHERAN. When Pas- 
tor Peaslee began his ministry there 
were but two subscribers to our church 


~ paper; but recently thirty-eight sub- 


scriptions have been secured. 


Dover, Ohio. Members of Grace 
Church assembled October 27 for a 
farewell service for their pastor, the 
Rev. Paul F. Ebert, who accepted a call 
to the pastorate of Grace Church, 


The Lutheran 


Wadsworth, Ohio. He has served the 


Dover church for more than: twenty- 


one years, and has enjoyed unusual 
popularity as a speaker, having to his 
credit more than 5,000 sermons and 
addresses. 

The Rev. Walden M. Holl of Em- 
manuel Church was guest speaker and 
referred to the many accomplishments 
of this long pastorate. They include the 
erection of a $70,000 Sunday school 
unit and the remodeling of the church; 
baptism of 1,133 infants and adults; 636 
confirmed and well over 1,000 received 
by letter of transfer; 1,057 weddings; 
1,365 funerals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ebert were the re- 
cipients of many fine gifts from their 
parishioners, including a purse of $500. 
The daily paper reported that 950 per- 
sons were in the audience to hear Mr. 
Ebert’s farewell sermon October 31. He 
took up his new duties November 7, 
succeeding the Rev. Dwight W. Miley, 
who resigned recently to accept a com- 
mission as chaplain in the U. S. Army. 


Jeannette, Pa. A vested choir and 
improvements to the property of St. 
Mark’s Church added to the joyful 
celebration of the Festival of the Refor- 
mation. For the first time in thirty-five 
years, fourteen members of the senior 
choir wore vestments and the pastor, 
the Rev. Robert H. Thurau, introduced 
the wearing of the stole. 

Property improvements included the 
renovation of the sacristy and the in- 
stallation of new lighting fixtures. 


Manchester, Md. The Rev. L. H. 
Rehmeyer and his family were agree- 
ably surprised on the evening of No- 
vember 22 to find that members of Im- 
manuel Church and many invited 
guests had assembled to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of his pastorate. 
A well-planned program was presented 
’ portraying the congregation’s many 
achievements under his leadership. 
Gifts were presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rehmeyer in token of the deep affec- 
tion in which they and the family are 
held. 

Immanuel is the oldest Lutheran 
church in Carroll County. Flourishing 
youth organizations, active missionary 
societies, and well-trained choirs re- 
flect the kind of pastoral supervision 
which Immanuel has been given during 
the past two decades. 


McClure, Pa. December 5, St. John’s 
Church, one of the oldest Lutheran 
churches in Snyder County, and the 
second congregation in the McClure 
Parish, amended their constitution to 
conform to that suggested by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. They also 
resolved that the congregation should 
become a member of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod on or before January 1. 
1945. 
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UNITED L RAN 


URCH IN AMERICA 
noo 


The 1944 YEAR BOOK 


will help you find information on virtually any problem relating to the 
United Lutheran Church organization. 


You want the name of a pastor, his 
address and charge; the 1944 topics of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, Lu- 
ther League or Brotherhood; an anthem 
for a special Sunday, the name of a 
college faculty member, proper litur- 


gical colors, statistics, resume of the 
13 U. L. C. A. conventions... ? 
Yowll find these and many other 
essential references in the 1944 Year 
Book. Price, 25 cents each; $1.80 a 
dozen. Quantity prices on application. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. Holy Trinity Church, 
located at 1427 Woods Run Avenue, 
North Side, faced with the obstacles of 
wartime building restrictions and dis- 
tance from the homes of its members, 
decided to bring the services closer to 
the members. They therefore purchased 
a three-story sixteen-room brick house 
from the estate of the late Charles 
Geyer, a former mayor of Allegheny, 
at 3556 Shadeland Avenue, and are 
converting it into a parsonage and for 
use by the Sunday school. This congre- 
gation of less than 150 persons, all of 
the working class, in six weeks gath- 
ered $14,500 in cash, thus enabling the 
purchase of the property without neces- 
sitating a mortgage. The Rev. William 
H. Keil is the pastor. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. First 
Lutheran Church increased the salary 
of their pastor, the Rev. Arthur Mid- 
land, by $400. The congregation cele- 
brated the payment of its first mort- 
gage loan November 12, and raised over 
$6,000 at its Thanksgiving Day (Cana- 
dian) service in October. 


Pastor Frederick Flothmeier, Tabor 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., died sud- 
denly December 8. The account of his 
service to the Church will be found in 
next week’s issue of THe LUTHERAN. 
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OBITUARY 
The Rev. Edward Lee Ritchie 


died early Sunday morning, December 5. He 
had suffered from a slow paralysis which made 
steady inroads into his formerly vigorous body 
and rendered him helpless a couple of months 
before he passed on. 

Edward Lee Ritchie was born March 27, 1876, 
the son of George E. and Lunday Barrier 
Ritchie, in Concord, N. C. He was graduated 
from North Carolina College at Mt. Pleasant in 
1901, and_from the Southern Theological Semi- 
nary in Columbia, S. C., in 1905. 

From 1905. to 1907 he was engaged in home 
mission work in Spencer, N. C. From 1907 to 
1938 he served the following parishes: Burkes 
Garden, Va.; Church of the Redeemer, Bristol, 
Tenn.; Grace Church, Waynesboro, Va.; Homer 
City, Pa.; and St. John’s Church, Mercersburg, 
Pa. Following this pastorate he spent a few 
years in retirement in York, Pa., after pas 
he moved with his family to Washington, D 
Here he became a Junior Professional Assistant 
in the Walter Reed Hospital, and supplied pul- 
pits occasionally in the vicinity of Washington. 

June 7, 1911, he married Edith Pearl Ryan 
of Washington, D. C. She and the following 
daughters survived: Lucille Elizabeth, Josephine 
Love and Margaret Lee, all residing in Wash- 
ington. 

The funeral service was conducted in the 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, by Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder pastor, and Dr. J. B. 
Baker of York. Interment took place in the 
Fort Lincoln Cemetery, Washington. 

Mr. Ritchie will always be remembered for 
his kind, forgiving heart and his pelisas service. 
Nothing seemed too much for him to do if he 
could help a fellow man. He and his noble 
wife lived to serve, and graced a parsonage 
with a charm of hospitality and love that are 
hard to equal. His greatest sermon was his life. 

J. B. Baker. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held January 25-27, 1944, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., the Rev. 
H. A. McCullough, D.D., and E. D. Ziegler, DE cy 
pastors. The convention will open with Service 
ot ely Communion Tuesday, January 25, at 

. M. President Karl W. Kinard will preach 
ioe sermon. Carl B. Caughman, S 
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Educators or? -nrerested in a person s intelligence quotient, 
commonly called }- Ou which is 9 representation of ones tota 


intelligence: 


As publishers of the printed word, We re .aterested in your — 
"reading quotient” which we like to alee Gao total © one's 


reading- 


petit hrs. pe™ week spent reading fiction, etc. = PLEASURE 


ea ae hrs. pet week spent reading newspapers = INFORMATION 
ees oe hrs. pet week spent reading The Luthera" ; 
a 


nd other religious literature — gpiRITUALITY 


i es U he as 


Of course: the more YOU read 
the more useful and well rounded YOU 


ature doesnt compare foo favorably with the time 
Naturally this detracts from the total. 


This 


publication’ of your church an 


